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FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 

im tabulus animum eenseris hd-. 
nesti.— Hor, 

Memoirs of the\War in the Beyth: 

ern Department of the United 

States. By Henry Lee, Lieute- 

nant- Colonel Commandant of the 

partisan legion during the Ame- 

rican War. 2 vols. Sud, pp: 910. 

Bradferd and Inskeep. ’ 


(Coneluded from p; 88. vol. II.} 


THE following aecount, of the 
urrender of Lord Cornwallis; is 
of a different charaeter: . 

“ At twoo "clack i in the evenin 
he British army, led by waite 
U’Hara, marehed out of its dines, 

ith eolers cased; and drums beat: 
ng a British march. 

“ The author was present at this 
eremony ; and certainly no specta- 
le could be more impressive than 
he one now exhibited. Valiait 
roops yielding up their arms after 
ighting in ro Bo of a cause dear 
o them (because the cause of their 
country) under a_ leader, re 
hrodghout the war, in‘ev ory pend e 
nd in every sit#ation to whieh he 
iad been called, appeared the hee- 
orof his host. 
iad he fought s elimaté after eli- 
rate had he emdured: towns had 
yielded to his mandate ; posts were 
ibandoned at his approach 3; armies 
vere conqdered hy his prowess 5 

nearly pv Mint -another 
hased frem the confines of South * 

‘arolina beyond the Dan into Vir- 

inia; and a third severely chastis- 
ed in that. state on the ae 


ann 


Battle after battle . 5 : 


James’ river. ‘But here; even he; 
in the midst of his splendid es : 
found his conqueror. . 

“ The road through which 
marched was lined wei spectato 
French and Americam, *On one 
side the commander im €hief, ' 
rounded by his suite and the 
rican staff, took his station. ; on the 
other side, opposite te him, was thé 
count'de Rochambeau in. like mans 
ner attended; ‘The captive army 
approached, meving slowly in ce. 
lumns with grace and precision. 
Universal silence was observed:a- 
midst the vast ” » ‘and the 
utmost deceney pre 'p exhibit 
ing in demeanor an awful sense of 
the vicissitudes of human 7 cape ha min- 

led with eemmiseration for 


appys - he head of eel 
mistaking the | 


turned woe on his yleft, for oe 
urposé 0 ip respec . 
the comme Mer. in in chief, and res. 


questin porders, when quick- 
ly diseo s error, with » much 
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can in his,eountenance, 
ae flew eereens om. sven and ad- 
to Washington, asked 
acto his mistake, apolegized 
for the absence-of lord Cornwallis, . 
afd begged to know his further 


pleasure. Th feeling his 
embarrassment, relieved it by re~ 
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selected for the conclusion of the 
ceremony. 

“ Every eye was turnéd, gearch- 
ing for the British commander in 
chief, anxious te look at. that man, 
heretofore so much the object of 
their dread. All were disappointed. 
Cornwallis held himself-baeck from 
the humiliating scene : obeying 
sensations which his great charac. 
ter ought to have siifled. He had 
beer unfortunate, not from any false 
step or deficiency of exertion on his 
part, but from the infatuated poliey 
of his superior, and the united 
powerof his enenry, brought to bear 
wpon himalone. There was wo- 
thirg with which he could reproach 
himself; there was nothing with 
whieh he. could reproach his brave 
army: why not then appear at its 
head in the day of misfortune, as 
he had done in the day of triumph? 
The British general in this instance 
deviated from his usual line of eon- 
dact, dimming the splendour of his 
long and brilliant career.” 

_Among the facts of a peeuliarly 
interesting character, is the follow- 
ing, contained in @ noteto that part 
of the text mentioning that liente- 
nant colonel Hamilton commanded 
the van of the attack on the ene- 
my’s redoubt at Yorktown : 

‘“¢ An unhappy difference had oc- 
‘ eurred im the transaction of busi- 
ness between the general and his 
much respected aid, which produc- 
ed the latter’s withdraw from his 
family. A few days preceding this 
period, Hamilton had been eugaged 
all the morning in eopying some 
despatches, which the general, 
when abeut te takehis wsual rounds, 
directed him to forward as soon as 
finished. 

** Washington finding on his re-. 
turn the despatches on the table, 
reuewed his directions in expressi- 
ons indicating his surprise at the 
delay ; and again leaving his apart- 
ment, found, when he returned, the 
despatehes where he had left them. 
At this time Hamilton had gone 
eut in search of the eourier, whe 


— ie 

had been long waiting, when aczgi. 
dentally he met the marquis Ia 
Fayette, wlhto seizing tiny by the 
button (as was the habit. of this 
zealous nebleman) engaged him iy 
conversation ; which being continu. 
ed with the marquis’ usual earnest. 
ness, dismissed from Hamilton’ 
mind for some minutes the object 
in view. Atlength breaking off 
from the ‘marquis he reached the 
courier, and direeted him to come 
forward to receive his eltarge and 
orders, Returning he feund the 
general seated by the table, on 
which lay the copabeaee, Thé 
proment he appeared, Washmeton, 
with warmth and sternness, chided 
him for the delay; to whieh Ha. 
wrilton mildly replied, stating the 
cause ; when the general, rather 
irritated than molhtied, sternly Fe. 
buked him. ‘To this Hamilton an. 
swered: - If your excellency thinks 
proper thus to address me, it k 
time for me to leave you.’ He pro- 
eeeded to the table, took up the 
despatch, sent off the express, pack: 
ed up his baggage, and quitted 
head quarters. 

‘* Although Washington took no 
measures to restore him to his fa 
mily, yet he treated him with the 
highest respect ; giving to him the 
command of a regiment of light in- 
fantry, which now formed a part of 
La Fayette’s corps. 

“* In the arrangement for the as 
sault of the redoubt, La Fayette 
had given his van to his own aid- 
de-camp, lieutenant eolonel Gimat; 
but it being Hamilton’s tour of du- 
ty, he remonstrated to the marquis 
upon the injustice of such arglie- 
ence. La Fayette exeused himself 
hy saymg, that the arrangements 
made had been sanctioned by the 
commander in chief, and eould not 
be ehanged by him. This no doubt 
was true ; but Washington did not 
know that any offieer had beencall- 
ed to command out of tour. 

“ Hamilton, always true to the 
feelings of honour and indepen- 
dence, repelled this answer, and 
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Jeft the marquis, announcing his 
determination to appeal to head- 

uarters. This he aceordingly did 
4 in a spirited and manly letter. 
Washington, incapable of injustice 
sent for the marquis, and enquiring 
jnto the fact, found that the tour of 
duty belonging to Hamilton had 
been given to Gimat. He instant- 
ly direeted the marquis to reinstate 
Hamilton, who consequently was 

ut at the head of the van, which 
he conducted so advantageously to 
the service and so honourahle to 
himself. 

‘“ This anecdote was communi- 
eated to the writer by lieutenant 
colonel Hamilton, during the siege 
of Yorktown.” 

But the most satisfactory light 
in which we regard the memoirs of 
eolonel Lee,is the use to which 
they may be applied, in diffusing 
more correct notions ef our milita- 
ry policy, than have hitherto. pre- 
vailed among us, It is difficult, 
indeed, by any perversion of facts, 
or any idle declamation, to obscure 
the splendid glory of the soJdiers 
of the revolution. But it is the 
misfortune as well as the folly of 
the present day, to look at the re- 
sult only of that great struggle, 
without profiting by the admirable 
lessons which the errors of our e- 
nemies, as well as of ourselyes, 
vag at every page of the reve- 
ution. Beeause the contest he- 
tween this country and Great Bri- 
tain ended suecessfully, we are 
content to think, that having grown 
older we have grown stronger— 
that itis, of course, useless to make 
more preparations than our ances- 
tors did—and thus we advance, sure 
of committing the same faults, and 
equally sure of the same good for- 
tune to extricate us from them. In 
this dreaming confidence, we for- 
get, that although positively stron- 
ger, we are in fact, relatively weak- 
er; because while other nations 
have advanced, we are at least, stae 
tionary in the means of defence. 
We forget, also, what is more to 


our present purpose, that the war 
of the revolution was shortened by 
the mistakes of the enemy, and pro- 
longed by owr own—that we owe 
much to ‘fortune—something te fo- 
reign assistance—and that a nation 
js unworthy of her freedom, if she 
neglects the best preparation to de- 
fend it, Of the character of our 
adversaries, colonel Lee gives his 
sentiments jn a manner equally fore . 
cible and just : 

“ Sir Henry Clinton was, like 
most of the generals who appeared 
in this war, good, but not great, 
He was an aetive, zealous, honour- 
able, well bred soldier; but Hea- 
ven had not touched his mind with 
its aetherial spark. He couldnot 
soar above the ordinary level ; and 
though calculated to shine in 4 se- 
eondary sphere, was sure to twin- 
kle in the highest station. When 
presidents, kings, or emperors con- 
fide armies to soldiers of common 
minds, they ought not to be sur- 
prised at the disasters which fol- 
low. . The war found general Gage 
in chief command in America ; con- 
fessedly better fitted for peace. He 
was changed for sir Willjam Howe 
who,after two campaigns was with- 
drawn, or withdrew. Sir Meury 
Clinton succeeded ; and when 
peace became assured, sir Guy 
Carleton, afterwards lord Dorches- 
ter, teok hig place. By a strange 
fatality the soldier best qualified 
for the arduous duties of war, was 
reserved to cenduet the scenes of 
returning peace. This general wag 
and had been for many years, go- 
vernor of Canada, He defended 

uebee against Montgomery ; 
where he gave strong indigations of 
a superior mind by his use of vie- 
tory, Instsad ef ‘detaining his 
enemy (fellow subjects as he called 
them) in prison ships; committing 
them to the diseretion of mercena- 
ry commissaries for food and fuel ; 
and to military bailiffs for safe 
keeping, Carleton paroled the effi- 
cers, expressing his regret that they 
should: have been induced te main, 
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tain a cause wrong in principle, 
and fatal te its abettors in issue ; 
and sent home the privates, giving 
toall every requisite aid for their 
eomfortable return, enjoining them 
never to take up arms a secend time 
against their severeign ; as thereby 
they would forfeit the security and 
comfort whieh he had presented, 
as well as violate their own peaee 
of mind, by eancelling a contract 
founded in the confidence of their 
truth.’’ 

‘* The effeet ef such policy was 

owerfal. General Greenc, from 
whom the informatien is derived, 
expressed his convietion that the 
kindness of Carieton was more to 
be dreaded than the bayouet of 
Howe ; and mentiened as an unde- 
niable faet, that in the various dis- 
tricts te which our captured troops 
returned, not excepting the faithtul 
state of Connectieut, the impressi- 
ons made by the relation of the 
treatment experienced frem him, 
produced a lasting and unpropitious 
effeet. 

‘‘ Here is exhibited deep know- 
ledge of the human heart—the 
ground work of greatness in the 
art of war. When we add the ho- 
norable display of patriotism evine- 
ed by the same a in his sup- 
port of the expedition ander lieu- 
tenant general Burgoyne, intruded 
by the minister inte an important 
command whieh the governor of 
Canada had a right to expeet, and 
subjoin that when a colonel at the 
head of a regiment in the army un- 
der Wealfe, before Quebec, he was 
the only officer of that grade en- 
trusted by that great eaptain with 
a separate eommand, America may 
justly rejoice in the misapplieation 
of such talents, and Great Britain 
as truly lament the infatuation of 
her rulers, whe overlooked a lead- 
er of such high promise.”* ~ 

And again : 

‘In the whole eourse of the 
American war, there seems to have 
been a systematic saerifiee of time 


by the British generals, excepting 


where lord Cornwallis commanded, 
Ido not reeolleet any operations 
wherein the British resorted ty 
fereed marehes. Washington, in 
4776, was hurried through the Jer. 
seys. Upon this oecasien lord 
Cornwallis was the operating ge. 
neral; and we all remember how 
he pushed Morgan, and afterward; 
Greene, in the Carolinas. The de. 
loy of sir Henry Clinton in this 
short march of thirty miles is inex- 
plicable, unless from habit, or from 
a wish to induce the American ge- 
neral te shut himseif up is Charles. 
ton.”” 

The mistake of general Gates, 
and other officers, in the Southern 
army—the deficient arrangements 
of the eommissariat—the want of 
maps, and knowledge of the topo. 
graphy of the country, and other 
smaller defeets, are noticed and 
censured with equal severity. But 
the great and radical vice in our 
modes of thinking on military mat- 
ters, is the reliance which we are 
disposed to place on the militia—a 
confidence which the whole history 
of the revolution, and the testimo- 
ny ‘of the most distinguished offi- 
eers, ought to impair, if not totally 
destroy. : 

“© Whenever (says eol. Lee) the 
commitment of our militia in bat- 
tle with regulars oceurs, the heart 
of the writer is rent with pain- 
ful emotions ; knowing, as he does, 
the waste of life resulting from the 
stupid, cruel poliey. Can there be 
any system devised by the wit of 
man, more the compound of inhu- 
manity, of murder, and of waste of 
resourees ? Onght any government 
to be respeeted, which, when peace 
permits substitution of a better 
system, neglects to avail itself of 
the opportunity ? Was a father 
to put his son, with his small sword 
drawn for the first time, against an 
experienced swordsman, would not 
his neighbours exclaim, murderer ! 
vile murderer ! Just so acts the go- 
vernment, and yet our parents are 
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‘war takes piace, their sons are to 


be led to the altar of blood. Dread- 
fui apathy ! shocking coldness to 
our progeny 2” 

And again : 

“ Convinced as I am, that a go- 
vernment is the murderer of its ei- 
tizens. Which sends them to the 
field uniuformed and untaught, 
where they are to meet men of the 
same age and strength, mechanized 
hy education and discipline for bat- 
tle, [ cannot withheld my denunei- 
ation of its wickedyess and its fol- 
ly; muchas [| applaud, amd must 
ever applaud, those instances, like 
the one before us, of armed citi. 
zens vying with our best soldiers ia 
the first duty of man to his coun- 
try.” 

It is indeed, a lesson, worth the 
suiferings of the war, to have as- 
eertained the want of energy and 
charaeter, which is almost insepa- 
rable from that speeies of force ; 
and how often the employment of 
it, hurried the American cause te 
the verge of ruin. — 

If ever there was a cause more 
emphatically the cause of the mi- 
litia, it was ours. We were, in the 
first instance, eontending for popu- 
lar rights ; and at last, eombating 
for eur fire sides, against an invad- 
ingenemy. ‘There was therefore, 
eyery thing to operate on the feel- 
ings, aud stimulate the valour of 
the militia. Yet, after the first 
gallant stand, at Breed’s hill, it 
would not be diffieult to decide, 
that the militia were quite as inju- 
rious as they were beneficial to the 
public service. “I solemnly de- 
elare,’’ says Gen. Washington, * I 
hever was witness toa single in- 
stance, that can countenance an 
opinien, of militia or raw troops 
beiag fit for the real business of 
fighting. 1 have foundthem useful as 
dight parties, to skirmish in the 
woods ; bat incapable ef, making, 
or sustaininga seriousattaek. This 
firmness is only acquired by habits 
ef discipline and service.” It was 
this loose, irregular eomposition of 


the army, which prevented the ac- 

uisition of Cannda, by making 
Tiateowary kittie what was be- 
yond his foree, rather thansee him- 
self abandoned by hisarmy. After 
the battle of Leng-Island, “ the 
militia,” says Ramsay, “ ran off by 
companies ” The militia, gave 
way in disorder, before the first 
fire of the British at Prineeton, 
and nearly occasioned the death of 
Washiteton, in attempting to rally 
them. ‘They fled at the first fire, 
before an inferior feree, at Briar 
creek, when general Ash nominal! 
commanded them. They threw 
away their arms, and fled in a body 
en the first fire, at the battle of 
Camden. They gave way at the 
Cowpens—and before a single man 
of them had been killed or wound- 
ed, they teok to flight at the battle 
of Guilford. It is therefere, not 
merely a careless improvidence, it 
is throwing away all the advan- 
tages of historical knowledge, ta 
declaim, as we are in the habit of 
doing, on the valour of our armies, 
whilst we neglect the only preeau- 
tions which ean ensure them suc; 
eess or distinction. 

We have already obzerved, that 
in every thing except the style, 
these memoirs are superior to these. 
of Tarleton. ‘The manner of the 
latter partakes more of the tempe- 
rate gravity of history; whilst 
that of col. Lee, though bold and 
strong, is very often redundant and 
rhetorical. and fitter for an oration 
than an historical composition. It 
would indeed, seem as if these 
competiters had exchanged styles ; 
for the memoirs of Lee are written 
rather in the dashing manner 
of Tarleton, whilst ‘Tarleton’s 
mode of writing would: suit better 
the calm and historical matter of 
Lee’s volumes. Our meaning will 
be best explained by specimens like 
the following, ‘taken at random, 
which are much too inflated : 

“© These soldier-like reflections 
determined this” gallant officer to 
rely solely upon his inferior force, 
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which he direeted to resume its ori- 
ginal dispositienjiassigning his en- 
tire corps to that part of the works 
heretofere contracted te fit his 
strength : nor could the persevering 
solicitations of lieutenant colonel 
Simms, seconded by the anxious 
wishes of his troops, shake the fix- 
ed resolve uf Greene. 

** Disappointed in his sought 
participation’of the terrific — 
empending, this zealous officer has- 
tened to his destined post, to share 
with the commandant of Mud is- 
land the dangers of his arduous and 
momentous struggle. 

** Filing off through the postern 
gate of the fort, he embarked in 
boats prepared te transport his de- 
tachment to the island.’’—yul. I. 
p- 33. ho 


' Thus, also : 

“ The terrible eenflict became 
more and more desperate. Not the 
tremendous fire from Province is- 
land and the heights of Schuylkill; 
not the thunder from the hostile 
fleei, nor the probable sudden eo- 
operation of the army down the ri- 
ver, could damp the keen and soar- 
ing courage of ‘Thayer. Cool and 
discriminating amidst surrounding 
dangers, he held safe the great 
stake committed to his skill and 
valour.”’—p. 42. 

And again—An officer was des- 
patched “ to gain our rear by mov- 
ing occultly along thé accidentally 
discovered path.”—vol. I. p. 69. 
And Washington is represented, as 
** patiently watehing the opportune 
moment to strike the meditated 
blow.”’—ib. p. 25. 

Besides these, we are sorry to 
perceive a multitude of new words 
which have neither authority nor 
elegauce to recommend them. Thus, 
we have “ a renewal of amity 
with Great,Britain with preferenti- 
alcemmercidl intereourse.”? Howe’s 
conduct is “ examined with scruti- 
nous eyes,”—and some one’s “ pro- 
gress is subject to interruption.” 
“A retreat was effectible ;” and 
the withdraw of trovups is again aud 


again repeated. Then too, the ay. 
thor uses such  colloquialisms, ay 
that an officer “ saw himself gone,” 
if he could not extricate himself, 
&e.—and Tarleton “ drove at” the 
enemy. , 
With regard to his facets, we do 
not perceive any inaceuracy, ex. 
cept a small error in reporting ge. 
neral Lee’s expression to general 
Gates (vol. I. p. 224.) which, as 
we have understood it was : * ‘Take 
sure that your northern laurels-are 
not turned into southern cypress.” 
But, notwithstanding these slight 
and subordinate imperfections, we 
canno closet the work before us, 
without expressing our thanks te 
the author, for the high gratificati. 
on which he has afforded us, and 
the rich addition which he has 
made to our military annals. 


_ 
FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


Mr. Otnscuoot, 


AS Mr. Readheffer, the al- 
ledged discoverer of perpetual mor 
tion, has not yet obtained a patent 
from the government, it might be 
somewhat premature to state, pub; 
licly. the principles on which his 
machine is constructed, and to exa 
mine whether it be a discovery or 
a deception. It may however, as. 
sist some of your readers, in form: 
ing their opinions, to know the ide, 
as of the learned, in relatien to the 
obstacles which such a scheme has 
to encounter, and the praeticability 
of any plan for the diseovery of 
perpetual motion. I have theres 
fore, translated for their use, the 
following article on that subject, 
from the Freneh Encyclopedia ; 


premising, that however exception. | 


able may’ be the opinions of the 


 eempilers of that Work, on many: 


points of philosophy, their claim 


ta distinetion in every branch of 


ne science, cannot be contest- 
ed. , | 
8. 
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— « Perpetual motion is a motion 
he ay. ME which is preserved and renewed 
MS, 83 Mi continually of itself, without the 
rone,” Maid of dny external cause ; or it is 
mself Man uninterruptéd communication 
t”” the BM of the same degree ef niotion, pass- 

ing from one part of matter to ano- 
we do MM ther, either in a eirele, orany otber 
ry OX» eurve, returning to itself, so that 
§ §¢- Gi ihe same motion retirns to the first 
neral BE mover, without being altered. To 
h, as Be find perpetual motion, or to con- 
ake BM struct a machine with such a nioti- 
sare HMM on, is a famous problem which has 
ess.” BRM exercised mathematicians for the 
light BE fast two thousand years. Wehave 
8, We Mian infinite number of drawings, 
'€ US, BM ficures, plans, machines and wheels 
ks to i which have been occasioned by at- 
call. B® tempting to solve this problem, but 


and BM as they have all proved abortive, it 
has BP would be useless to detail them 
here. It is, in short, rather an in- 
sult than a compliment to say of 
any one that heis seeking the per- 
petual motion, and the inutility of 
all attempts. hitherto to find it, give 
but an unfavourable idea of those 
who apply themselves to it. 





> al- “ In facet, if appeats that we 
mor BS Gught scarcely to hope to find it. 
tent BS Among all the properties of mat- 
tbe BM ier and motion, we know of none 
nub; HE which seems eapable of being the 
his prineiple of such an effect. 
"aes “It is agreed,~ that action and 
y OF Bi reaction must be equal, and that 
a8- Be a body which gives motion to ano- 
rm: ther must lose as mueh motion as 
ide. it communicates. Now,inthe pre- 
the sent state of things, the resistance 
has of the air, and the friction, must 
lity necessarily retard the motion in- 
of eessantly—so, that in order that 
res any motion should always subsist, 
the BM it is necess ry either that it should 
Cty TM he opine kept up by an exter- 
'@ } He nal cause, which would ne longer 
n- He be what is meant by perpetual mo- 
‘he tion—or else, that all resistan¢e 


DY’ Be should be completely annihilated, 

1m which is physieally impossible. 

of “* By the second law of nature, 

it- TM the changes which happen in the 
motion ef bodies, are always pro- 





portioned to the moving force ap- 
plied to them, and in the direction 
of that force ; so that a machine 
cannot receive a greater motion ~ 
than that residing ia the moving 
force which has béen applied to it. 
Now, on our earth, all motions are 


-Wiade in a resisting fluid, and con- 


sequently they must necessarily be 
retarded. The medium therefore, 
mhust absorb a considerable part of 
the motion. : 

** Moreover, ne machine ean a- 
void friction, because there are not 
in nature any surfaces perfectly 
plain, on account of the manner it 
which the parts of bodies adheré 
together, the natare of these parts: 
themselves, and the small proporti-. 
on which the matter that these bo- = 
dies contain bear to the volume 
which they oceupy. This friction 
must consequently diminish little 
by little the foree applied or com- 
municated fo the riachine, so that 
the perpetual motion cannot take 
place, unless the foree communicat- 
ed be much greeter than the genor- 
ating foree, and makes up for the 
diminution which all the other 
causes produce—but as nothing can 
give what it has not, the generat- 
ing foree cannot give to the ma. 
chine a degree of motion greater 
than what it possesses itself, so 
that the whole question of perpe- | 
tual motion, in this case, is tedueed 
to finding a weight heavier than 
itself, or an elastic foree greater 
than itself. Or,in the third and 
last place, a method must be found 
of regaining, by the disposition 
atid combination of mechanical 
owers, a force equal to that which 
islost. Itis to this last point that 
these who wish to solve this pro- 
blem give their principal attenti- 
oll. 

“ But how, or by what means 
ean such a force be regained ? It is 
eertain that the multiplication of 
forees or powers cannot effect it, 
for what is gained in power is lost 
in time, so'that the quantity of mo- 
tion remains always the same, Ne 
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which he direeted to resume its ori- 
ginal dispositienfassiguing hig en- 
tire corps to that part of the works 
heretofere contracted te fit his 
strength : nor could the persevering 
solicitations of lieutenant colonel 
Simms, seconded by the anxious 
wishes of his troops, shake the fix- 
ed resolve uf Greene. 

** Disappointed in his sought 
participation’ of the terrific a 
empending, this zealous offiecr has- 
tened to his destined post, to share 
with the commandant of Mud is- 
land the dangers of his arduous and 
momentous struggle. 

“ Filing off through the postern 
gate of the fort, he embarked in 
boats prepared te transport his de- 
tachment to the wns eohtiar} I. 
p- 33. a 

Thus, also : 

“ The terrible eenflict became 
more and more desperate. Not the 
tremendous fire from Province is- 
land and the heights of Schuylkill; 
not the thunder from the hostile 
fleet, nor the probable sudden eo- 
operation of the army down the ri- 
ver, could damp the keen and soar- 
ing courage of Thayer. Cool and 
discriminating amidst surrounding 
dangers, he held safe the great 
stake committed to his skill and 
valour.” —p. 42. 

And again—An officer was des- 
patched “ to gain our rear by mov- 
ing occultly along the accidentally 
discovered path.”—vol. I. p. 69. 
And Washington is represented, as 
** patiently watching the opportune 
moment to strike the meditated 
blow.’’—ib. p. 25. 

Besides these, we are sorry to 
perceive a multitude of new words 
which have neither pare nor 
elegauce to recommend them. Thus, 
we have “ a renewal of amity 


with Great, Britain with preferenti-_ 


al commercial intereourse.’”” Howe’s 
eonduet is “ examined with scruti- 
nous eyes,”—and some one’s “ pro- 
gress is subject to interruption.” 
“ A retreat was effectible ;” and 
the withdraw of troups is again aud 


— 
be | 
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again repeated. Then too, the ay. 
thor uses such  colloquialisms, as 
that an officer “‘ saw himself gone,” 
if he could not extricate himself, 
&e.—and Tarleton * drove at?’ the 
enemy. , ing ft 
With regard to his facts, we do MM ther, 
net perceive any inaceuracy, ex- BM eyrve 
cept a small error in reporting ge. Mii ihe s 
neral Lee’s expression to general Bi move 
Gates (vol. I. p. 224.) which, as find 
we have understood it was : “ Take BM .true 
sure that your northern laurels are Bi op, is 
not turned into southern cypress.” BM oxere 
But, notwithstanding these slight BRM {ast t 
and subordinate imperfections, we an ii 
canno closet the work before us, figure 
without expressing our thanks to B® whic 
the author, for the high gratificati. B® temp 
on which he has afforded us, and as th: 
the rich addition which he has woul 


whic! 
eonti 
aid o 
an U 
of th 


madeto our military annals. here. 
sult 

ie any ¢ 

FKOM THE POR? FOLIO. etus 

PERPETUAL MOTION. all at 

but a 


Mer. OtnscHool, 
who. 


AS Mr. Readheffer, the al- i. 
ledged discoverer of perpetual mor HM (uch 


tion, has not yet obtained a patent Amo 
from the government, it might be TM jor a: 
somewhat premature to state, pub: I whic 
licly. the principles on which his prine 
machine is constructed, and to exa> “6 
mine whether it be a discovery or react 
a deception. . It may however, as. d bod 
sist some of your readers, in form: ther 
ing their opinions, to know the ide- it eo! 
as of the learned, in relation to the sent : 
obstacles which such a scheme has Hm of ¢}, 
to encounter, and the praeticability neces 
of any plan for the diseovery of eessa 
perpetual motion. I have theres any t 
fore, translated for their use, the itis 
following article on that subject, be co 
from the French Eneyclopedia ; nal e 
premising, that however exception- Hi be w! 
able may’ be the opinions of the tion- 
eempilers of that work, on many I shou 
points of philosophy, their claim whie 
te distinetion in every branch of ‘6 

physical seience, cannot be contest- TR the ¢ 
ed. , P motic 
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SE i Perpetual motion is a motion 
he ay. Bi which is preserved and renewed 
NS, 3 Mi eontinually of itself, without the 
‘one,” BEB aid of any external cauce ; or it is 
nself, Man uninterrupted communication 
”* the BM of the same degree of niotion, pass- 
ing from one part of matter to ano- 

ve do MM ther, either in a eirele, orany otber 
> ©X- curve, returning to itself, so that 
B §e- the same motion returns to the first 
neral Be mover, without being altered. To 
1; 83 find perpetual motion, or to con- 
lake BM struct a machine with such a mioti- 
$-are BB on, is a famous problem which has 
88." exercised mathematicians for the 
light BAM {ast two thousand years. Wehave 
') We Man infinite number of drawings, 
US, IM figures, plans, machines and wheels 
‘$s fo Ba which have been occasioned by at- 
call. B® tempting to solve this problem, but 
and B® as they have all proved abortive, it 

has BB would be useless to detail them 


bere. It is, in short, rather an in- 
sult than a compliment to say of 
any one that he is seeking the per- 

etual motion, and the inutility of 
all attempts. hitherto to find it, give 
but an unfavourable idea of those 
who apply themselves to it. 





al. “ In facet, if appeats that we 
mor Be Gught searcely to hope to find it. 
ent Bl Among all the properties of mat- 
ibe Bt icrand motion, we know of none 
ub: which seems capable of being the 
his principle of such an effect. 

sie “ It is agreed, that action and 
OF Bi reaction must be equal, and that 
a8- Be a body which gives motion to ano- 
™ ther must lose as mueh motion as 
le. it communicates. Now, inthe pre- 
he sent state of things, the resistance 
as of the air, and the friction, must 
ity necessarily retard the motion in- 
of eessantly—so, that in order that 
a any motion should always subsist, 
he itis necessary either that it should 
ot, he continudlly kept up by an exter- 
A 3 nal eause, which tet | ne longer 
N= ie be what is meant by perpetual mo- 
he tion—or else, that all resistan¢e 
Y' i should be completely annihilated, 
= which is physically impossible. 

of “ By the second law of nature, 


t- Ei the changes which happen in the 
motion ef bodies, are always pro- 


portioned to the moving force ap- 

lied to them, and in the direction 
of that ferce ; sé that a machine 
eannot receive a greater motion ~ 
than that residing ia the moving 
force which has béen applied to it. 
Now, on our earth, all motions are 


-Wiade in a resisting fluid, and con- 


sequently they must necessarily be 
retarded. The medium therefore, 
must absorb a considerable part of 
the motion. : 

“© Moreover, ne machine can a- 
vodid friction, because there are not 
in nature any strfaces perfectly 
plain, on account of the manner in 
which the parts of bodies adhere 
together, the nature of these parts: 
themselves, and tne small proporti- . 
on which the matter that these bo- 
dies contain bear to the volume 
which they oceupy. This friction 
must consequently diminish little 
by little the foree applied or com- 
municated fo the niachine, so that 
the perpetual motion cannot take 
place, unless the foree communicat- 
ed be much greater than the gener- 
ating foree, and makes up for the 
diminution which alt the other 
causes produce—but as nothing can 
give what it has not, the generat- 
ing foree cannot give to the ma. 
chine a degree of motion greater 
than what it possesses itself, so 
that the whole question of perpe- 
tual motion, in this case, is tedueed 
te finding a weight heavier than 
itself, or an elastic foree greater 
than itself. Or, in the third and 
last place, a method must be found 
of regaining, by the disposition 
atid combination of mechanical 
owers, a force equal to that which 
islost. Itis tothis last point that 
those who wish to solve this pro- 
blem give their principal attenti- 
on. 

“ But how, or by what means 
ean such a force be regained ? It is 
eertain that the multiplication of 
forees or powers cannot effect it, 
for what is gained in power is lost 
in time, so'that the quantity of mo- 
tiou remains always the same, Ne 
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mechanism can ever make a small 
power equal to & greater—twenty- 
five pounds equal to one hundred 
for instanee; and if a smaller pow- 
er seems equal te a greater, it is 
an error of our senses. 

The equilibrium is not really be- 
tween twenty-five and one hundred 
pounds, but between one hundred 
pounds moving, or tending to move 
with a certain quickness, and twen- 
ty-five. pounds moving, or tending 
to meve with four times the veloci- 
ty of the one hundred pounds. 

‘© When we eonsider the twenty- 
five and one hundred pounds weights 
as fixed and immovable, we may at 
first believe that the twenty-five 
pounds alone preventa much great- 
or weight from rising, but we shall 
be easily undeceived if we consi- 
der them both in motion; for we 
will see thatthe twenty-five pounds 
can raise the oné hundred pounds 
only by going ovet four times as 

reat a space in the same time, so 
that the virtual quantities of moti- 
vn of the two weights will be the 
same ; and consequently there will 
be nothing surprising im the equili- 
brium. A power of ten pounds, 
therefore, being moved, or tending 
to move with ten times the velocity 
ef a power of one hundred, may 
make an equilibrium with it, and 
the same may be said of all pro- 
iluets equal to one hundred. In 
short, the products on both sides 
must always be one hundred, in 
whatever way they are taken—if 
_the mass be diminished the veloei- 
ty must be proportionally inereas- 


ed. 
‘¢ This inviolable law of nature 


leaves nothing to art except the 
cheice between different eombinati- 
ons which may produce the same ef- 
fect. 

«¢ M. de Maupertius in one of 
his letters on different subjects of 
philesophy, makes the following re- 
flections on perpetual metion : 
Those whe seek after this motion 
exclade frem the forces which 


must produce it, not only air and 


water, but also some other agents 
which might be employed, so that 
they do not consider as a petpetual 
motion that which might be pro- 
duced by the vicissitudes of the at- 
mosphere, or by those of heat and 
cold. They confine themselves to 
twe agents—ves inertiae and gra. 
vitation, and reduce the question té 
this, whether the velocity of the 
motion can be prolonged either b 
the first of these means, that is, by 
transmitting the motion, by shocks; 
from ene body to another—or b 
the séeond, that is, making bodies 
ascend by the descent of other be- 
dies, which’ will then reascend 
while ihe others descend, In the 
Jatter case, it is demenstrated that 
the sum total of the bodies, each 
multiplied by the height from whieh 
it descends, is equal to that of the 
same bodies, each multiplied by the 
height te whieh it ean reascend. It 
would be therefore, necessary, in 
order to produce perpetual mation; 
in this way, that the bodies whiclt 
fall and rise should preserve abso- 
lutely all the motion which gravi- 
tation gives them, without losing 
any of it by friction or the resis- 
tance of the air, which is impossi- 
ble. 
If we empley the vis inertiae it 
must be remarked, ist, That moti- 
on is lost in the shock of hard bo- 
dies—2d, That if the bodies are 
elastic; the foree is preserved it ig 
true, but besides that, there are no 
bodies perféctly elastie, the friction 
and the resistance of the air aré 
still to be subtracted. Whence he 


eoneludes that we cannot hope to | 


find perpetual motion by means of 
either vis inertiae or gravitation, 
and that this motion is therefore 
impossible. 


a ee 


LETTERS ON FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 
No. IV. 
(Continued from vol. IT. p. 22.) 
My Oxar . 
IN my last epistle, [ promised 
to resume the subject of the scien- 
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tifie institutions, and te say some- 
thing mere of the learned men of 
I shall now proceed to 
Let me 
conduct you at once to an esta- 
hlishment for the promotion .of 


Paris. 
perform my engagement. 


knowledge, by far the most beauti- 
ful and perfeet, of which the 
Freneh metropolis can boast. I 
mean the Garden of Plants, now 
termed the Museum of Natural 
History, situated at the extremity 
of one of the suburbs, and eom- 
prising @ space of many acres. 
This magnificent institution claims 
the unqualified admiration of a 
stranger, and would alone, if all 
the other public foundations for 
the advancement of knowledge 
were abolished, assert the munifi- 
rence of ifs patrons, and redeem 
the scientifie character of Paris. 
The picturesque decorations of the 
garden do net more delightfully 
recreate the eye, than the purpose 
to which it is applied, and the 
manner of the application, warm 
the feelings, and gratify the under- 
standing. The oftener I visited this 
spot, the mere I examined it in de- 
tail, and became acquainted with 
the eopious fountains of knowledge 
which are here opened with the 
most splendid liberality, the more 
perfect and praiseworthy, did I 
find the whole organization. 

The Garden of Plauts dates its 
origin as far back as 1540, during 
the reign of Louis XIII. 4665. it 
bore the title of Hortus Regius, 
and exhibited a catalogue of four 
thousand plants. From that mo- 
ment itmade but slow progress, un- 
til Louis XV. placed it under the 
lireetion of Buffons the celebrated 

aturalist, to whose anxious care 
and indefatigable exertions, it owes 
its present extent and maguifi- 
ence. It is now under the imme- 
liate patronage of the government 
nd superintended by twelve pro- 
essors ; each of whom regulates 
‘Xelusively, whatever appertains 
0 the departmen€ of  seience, 
hieh he is selected to gs 4 This 















institution comprises, ist. A bota~ 
nieal garden and numerous hot- 
houses admirably disposed, and 
stocked with the most various and 
abandant collection of plants in 
the universe. There is searcély a 
member of the vegetable tribe be- 
longing to the known parts of the 
globe, of which it cannot furnish 
a specimen. 2d. An extensive 
chemical laboratory. 3d. A eabi- 
net of comparative anatomy, with 
which nothing of the kind to be 
found elsewhere, can sustain a pa- 
rallel. 4th, A valuable cabinet of 
preparations in anatomy and natu- 
ralhistory. 5th. A large library, 
consisting principally of works re- 
lating to natural history, and pos- 
sessing some very curious draw- 
ings, 6th, A museum of natural 
history, confessed!y unequalled; in 
point of variety and distribution. 
7th. A menagerie, well stocked, 
which has this peculiarity, (hat the 
animals, &e. are distributed in va- 
rious parts of the garden, in ap- 
propriate inclosures and habitati- 
ons, which, being embellished with 
great taste and judgment, produce 
a very striking and fanciful ef- 
fect. The edifices in which the 
cabinets are deposited, and the 
prefessors lodged, are convenient 
and spacious. A beautifal little 
strueture, intitled the amphithea. 
ire, is appropriated to the delive- 
ry of the leetures. 

During the summer season, pub- 
lic and gratuitous course of lec- 
tures are given, in mineralogy, ge- 
ology, chemistry, botany, ornitho. 


logy, osteology, ineonography, sim- 


ple and comparative avatomy, &c. 
Among the professors at the peri- 
ed of my visit, were, Hauy, Jus- 
sieu, Fourcroy, Cuvier, Lacepede, 
and Portal,names of the highest 
eminence in seience. The Muse- 
um, Library, &c, are opem every 
day to students, and twice a week 
to casual visiters. The latter, 
however, must be i free with 
tickets of admission, by the annu- 
al director, fram whom they are 
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obtained without difficulty. ‘This 
precaution answers a. necessary 
purpose of discrimination. 

The garden itself is open to all 
persons, without distinction. The 
remoteness of its situation, aloof 
from the bustle and throng of the 
capital, serves to protect it from 
the ineursion of the rabble, and of 
the world of fashion. Its walks, 
are therefore, frequented chiefly 
by these who are prompted, either 
by the impulse of curiosity, or the 
love of kuowledge. . fu ood wea- 
ther, the professers of botany give 
their peripatetic lessons te anumer- 
ous train of disciples, without fear 
of molestationor interruption from 
idle loiterers, and oftentimes with 
no other auditors or spectators, 
thanthe former. ‘The most habi- 
tual loungers ig the Garden of 
Plants, as well ‘as in that of the 
Luxemburg, are deeayed emigrants 
and other persons impoverished by 
the revolution, who find a eheap 
ledging in the suburbs, and dedi- 
cate most of their time to solitary 
exereise or meditation, in these re- 
treats. 

This institution unites all that 
the imagination of a pastoral poet, 
or the curiosity ef a naturalist 
eould demand. It combines what- 
ever can solace the sense, or amuse 
the fancy, or gratify a scientific 
inquirer. With regard to the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, it is 
a kind of microcosm. ‘The vegeta- 
tion of every clime, ineluding the 
loftiest as well as the most beauti- 
ful and odoriferous, is offered to 
the inspection of the studious and 
inquisitive. and spread over a vast 
surface, ewbellished by all that 
art can furnish to nature, or taste 
yield toart. The trees and plants 
of exotic growth, their variegated 
verdure, the magnificent avenues, 
the thick groves and silent arbors, 
the diversified and fanciful seenery 
_ produced by the mounds and inelo- 
sures, remind you of the island 
which Johnson allots to Seged, 
and which he deseribes as culti- 


vated only for pleasnre—as “ plan. 


‘ed with every flower that spread, 


its colors to the suh, and every 
shrab that sheds fragrance in the 
air.” In ove part of the botaniey 
garden, there is an eminence whic) 
you ascend by a spiral path, an 
from the summit of which, you cop. 
template ong of the most nobl 
prospeets that I have ever beheli, 
Front the pavilion on the top, yor 
survey at your leisure, the arehi 
tectaral monuments of the capital, 
the Seine in some part of its cours 
the irregular hills of the vicinity 
covered with verdure, the eultivas 
el meadows which spread them: 
selves along the banks of ther 
ver, and immediately below, thy 
garden itself, in all its variety 
hues and symmetry of arrang: 
ment. 

When I have been seated 
noon, on a fine day, in the mon 
of August, or in the commene 
ment of May, under one of the m 
jestic ash of the garden of plant 
with this Elysian scene before t 
in the midst of a most profound: 
lence, and ofa solitude interrupt 
only by the occasional appearant 
of the professor of botany and 
puvils, have almost fancied 9 
selfamong the groves of the Ath 
nian academy, and could imagi 
that I heard the lessons of the* 
vine’ Plate. Here, as well asi 
the spacious and noble walks # 
gardens of Oxford, which are’ 
admirably calculated for the ex 
eises both of the mind and boi 
the faney takes wing, and reali 
transports the student ef anti¢ 
ty, to those venerable seats 
knowledge, where the sublime pi 
losophy of the Greeks was tans 
and “the masters ef humant 
son”’ displayed their incem par 
eloquence : 


** the n retreats 


* Of Academus, and the thymy vale, 

“Where oft) enchanted with Soa 
sounds, % 

“ Tlyssns puradevolved his tuneful 

“ In gentle murmurs.” 
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plant MR | could, wish my fancy roused by uot only on the striking: resem- 
prea: Mine prospect before me, and heat- blance between our position and 
Every ed by the recolleetion of the glory the picture he draws, but onthe 
in theM and the benefit which the human obvious advantage we enjoy in the 
fanied ME race has derived from the schools comparison. “ The cities of an- 
whichBof Athens, anticipate the day, eient Greece,” says the historian, 
th, au when similar institutions would mi 














on COD: 
, noble 
beheld, 
Op, yi 


* archi 


flourish in our own country, and 
like them, ** pour forth a colony” 
of profound statesmen, legislators, 
und philosophers, who might shed 
, permanent radiance over. the A- 


capitu,merican name, and open new 
| COUMMMsources of instruction aud happi- 
Vicinlness, not ouly to us, but to all 
ultival@nankind, 1 reflected upon the ap. 


i themfiiude of. a popular state for the 


the rmost noble pursuits of active and 
yw, Uispeculative life :—upon the elec- 
riety URive affection, whieh the studies of 
ran ME hilosophy and eloquence may be 

msuid to entertain a political 
ted system, that encourages an unli- 
| mOnnited freedom of enquiry, into e- 
nmentiiyery branch of human knowledge; 

















the vhich asserts the exclusive domini- 
planiiion of just and equal laws ; which 
fore ays open the  effices of public 


found rust and honor to all classes of ci- 


errupiizens ; under which the oratorial 
carat is a powerful engine both of 
rand itriotism and ambition, and the 
cied WH virit of enterprise, the main 


he Atl pring of efforts and improvements 
ImMAs"aBlat know no bounds, but those 
‘the*@iivhich Providence has assined to 
ell ashe human faculties either of mo- 
















alks aga! happiness or intellectual per- 
h are ection. I reflected upon the height 


the és which we are already raised by 


nd bolRhe labors and discoveries of the 
d read lutions of the ether hemisphere ; 
anti@inon the singular and peculiar fit- 
seats mess of our federative system for 
Lime pi he excitement of that generous & 
as talMBlimulating emulations which con- 


man re 
m pari 


tees so efficaciously to the com- 
lete development and eulture of 
he human powers. I ealled to 
nind what Gibbon has said of the 
neats tates of Greece, the remewbrance 
te dy whose institutions had awuken- 
the glowing expectations in 

eful stim hick, my imagination rioted, and 
tompted to congratulate myself, 


“ were castin the happy nrixtore 
of union and Se oartanedl which 
is repeated on a larger ‘seale, but 
in a looser form, by the nations of 
modern Europe: the union ef Iqn- 
guage, religion and mannera, 
which renders them the spectators 
and judges of each other’s merit; 
the independence of government 
and interest, which asserts their 
separate freedom, and excites them 
to strive for pre-emineuce in the 
earcer of glory.” 

Atthe sorte of my residence in 
Paris, the abbe Hauy, so eelebrat- 
ed for his labors in mineralogy, 
was the annual director of the 
rarden of plants, I was meade 
Bets te. him, soon, after my ar- 
rival, and enjoyed a familiar. ae- 
cess hoth to his study, and to the 
inveluable treasures under his care, 
‘Yo this excellent person the world 
is largely indehted for his erystal- 
lography, and his plan for the spe- 
cification of minerals. When I 
recollected what he had achieved 
in his, department of science, and 
the labors he was then compelled 
to undergo, and adverted, at the 
same timeyto his advaneed ace, 
and to the extreme debility ef his 
frame bordering on absolute decre- 
pitude, I was struck with astonish- 
nishment and admiration, at the 
activity.of spirit aud the force of 
volition, which were necessary to 
vanquish ohstacles apparently in- 
surmountable. No person, who 
has had the good fortune to enjoy 
the society of this individual, can 
fail to do justice to the softuess‘and 
urbanity of his manners, to ‘the 
depth and variety ef his scientific 
attainments, and to the sound and 
elevated morality of his character 
and epiniens. In his lectures, he 
is remarkeble for the perspicuity 
of method and expression, ant 
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ef bis style, it is certain that he 
bestowed mueh less labour upon it, 
than Rosseau employed on a dicti- 
ou, the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of whieh are apparent ease 
and sinvplicity. 

Marmontel, in his Memoirs, has 
not done justice to Buffon, when he 
speaks of his connexion with the 
encyclopedists, and ascribes his de- 
feetion from them, to an impati- 
ance of superiority, and a desire of 
eonciliating the favour of the 
court, to which they were obnoxi- 
ous. The naturalist withdrew 
from them, beeaase he disliked 
their principles, and was disgusted 
with the arregant tone and jealous 
eompetition of their society. Mar- 
montel misrepresents the motives 
ef Buffon, but says truly, when 
he remarks that the latter felt him- 
self strong enough to live with 
some magnificence, end preferred 
haying a free and separate bark to 
himself, The naturalist left a son, 
who reaehed a high rank in the 
army, but perished by the guillo- 
tine, inthe year 1794... Hie met 
death with great courage, ard ex- 
elaimed, several times on the seaf- 
fold, * citizens, my name is Buf- 
fon /” ‘There was, however, no- 
thing talismanic in this ejaculation 
when addressed tothe ears of the 
Parisian mob. 

The arsenal ef the former mo- 
narchs of France is situated oppo- 
site to the garden of plants, on the 
other side of the Seine. It con- 
tains a public library of great ex- 
tent and value, but was, in my 
eye, still more attractive, from be- 
ing the residence of Mde. de Gen- 
lis, with whose reputation you are 
well acquainted, She occupied 
gratuitously, with the permission 
of the Emperor, the apartments 
immediately above the library, of 
which she had the unrestrained 
use, and was comfortably, although 
by no means splendidly, lodged. J 
had occasion to pay frequent visits 
to this eelebrated woman, and en- 
joyed much of her conversation. 


Her previous history, and particu- 
larly.the part which she acted in 
the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, are too well _knewn to you, to 
need repetition here. I shall, 
therefore, speak only of her pre- 
sent situation, and of the impressi- 
on which she left upon my mind. 
Mde. de Genlis, onee the go. 
verness of the children of the 
duke of Orleans, was invested with 
the same character at the period of 
my residence in Paris, in relation 
to the then queen of Naples, the 
wife of Joseph Bonaparte. ‘This 
was, however, a merely honorar 
title at the time, and has not, in all 
likelihood, since required personal 
attention to the duties of the stati. 
en. It was accompanied by a pen. 
sion of twelve hundred dollars a 


year trom the Emperor, for which | 


it was said he exacted from her aii 
hebdomadal or weekly epistle, on 
miscellaneous subjects. It was 
stated, that he had imposed this 
singular speeies of fealty, with a 
vie to ettain her opinions on the 
aifuirs of the day. and the charae; 
ters. of those by whom she was sur- 
rounded. 

‘I'he conversation of this lady 
impressea me with a high idea of 
her powers, and corresponded to 
the eclebrity of her name. She 
appeared to me rather solemn and 
didagiic than otherwise, aud dis- 
played much Jess faney and vivaci- 
ty in discourse, than i was Iced to 
expect, from the rich iunagery, and 
the glowing pictures, with which 
her works abound. But | was still 
delighted with the depth and beau- 
ty of her observations on human 
nature, and with the rational and 
philosophical .strain of her ideas, 
l could discover, at every moment, 
proofs of the most acuta diseern- 
ment, of a memory uncommonly 
tenacious, and of a very, singular 
faculty of description. ‘The chief 
merit of her writings may, indeed, 
be said to consist, not so mueh in 
the flights of a vigorous imaginatt- 
on, as in the expression of strong 
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ticu- feeling, and an the skill, with and sound morals. In works of 
ed in which she discovers and exhibits _ imagination generally, the female 
yolu- the various shades, and the ridieu- writers of Englgnd, greatly excel 
1, to jous points, of the human charac- im my opinion, the literary sister- 
hall, ter. She paints the depravity and heed ef Fraree: 1 have! been of- 
pre- the follies of the world with a ten led to refleet upon this: eiream- 
essi- foree and fidelity, which lead you stance with some surprise, as 
nd. to suppose that she must have had Freneh wornien certainly display 
" g0- fora long time some horrible mo- much more fancy in conversation, 
the dels before her eyes, and retained and enjoy, by their preponderance 
with many bitter reéoliections of them in society aud their habits of soci- 
od of in her heart. al intereourse, very important ad- 
ation _ Weeonversed much about Ene- vantages for the culture of ali the 
, the land, where she resided during a faculties of the mind: 
This art of the revolution, and was Madame de Genlis is said te 
rar treated with the distinetion due to have been uncommonly handsome 
in at her reputation and talents, She jin her youth, but is now of an ad- 
onal appeared, however, to be but little vaneed age, and prescrves no-other 
stati. infected with that Anglo-mania  yestige of beauty, than an eye of 
pen. which has been made, by the great fire’ und “penetration. She 
ars & French government, so serious'a was conspicuous at an early peried 
hich eharge against her brilliant rival, of life, for the brillianey: aes her 
Tr all Mde. deStael. She _— of that wit, and the variety of her accom- 
e, on country, in terms much more ¢re- plishments, many of whieh she 
was ditable to her poliey, than te ber still retains. She is now almost 
this eandour or gratitude. ‘The Eng- unrivalled among her own-sex, for 
ith a lish were, according to Mde. de her skill in music and drawing, and 
n the Genlis, at least a century behind- distinguished for a singular talent 
urac= hand in eivilization 3 w holly desti- jn imitating precious stoness ° She 
, sur- tute of taste or knowledge in the ‘showed me @ specimen of hePda- 
ine arts; and chiefly remarkable, hors in this ways in thesform of a 
lady for the illiberality of their preju- snuff-box, that produced: theomost 
ea of dices, and the exorbitanee of their complete illusion, She was, when 
od to pride, She found no meritinany J saw her, occupied in the eompo- 
She Knglish novels or romances, e€x- sition of a work, to be entitled, the 
» and ceptivg those of Miss Burney, and Retany of the Bibles or. a History 
dis- was particularly disgusted with of the Plants mentioned in thessa- 
vaci- the productions of Mrs Radelifle, ered w ritings, aud bad herself 
ed to who, nevertheless, is described by  cketehed and coloured a number of 
, and the author of the Pursuits of Li- designs for the ‘work, in a most 
vhich lerature, as “ the mighty magician hapny style of execution.* 
; still of the Mysteries of Udulpho, bred Phe strongest and mostwaluable 
beau- and nourished by the Florentine 
uman muses, atid extolledas a poetess, —  * Her plan was subsequéntly enlarged. 
J and ‘whom Ariesto would have ae- © The work was published wi the esinmence- 
iy knowledged with raptare.”? I eo- eet on 4? last eave under 4 cibinle 
ment, incide with this illustrious eritie, Phe “gi rs Cicae ea 6; Sidien M : 
cern and venture to claim, for the no-  gneaint. 's, et les superstitions relatives 
nonly vels uf England, a decided supe. aux fieurs dont il est fait mention, dans 
gular riority over these of France, in + Phistoire sainte et pe et des botvije 
chief J their distingvishiog.and appropri- vi, Gilsrspolics snes 
deed, ate character, a: just a apeniell te fie dc ihey qui de peteot tuk cultes be, 
eh 1 tation of familiar life and MaHHers, gienx,” Ke. We observe; that she has 
inati- and an exertion of the powers of published recently, a co!lection of draw- 


trong [i faney, in favour of genuine feeling ings, enitled, “ Arabesques My tholy- 
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titles, whieh this lady justly. pre- 
fers, to respect and admiration, do 
‘not, however, arise from any exter- 
nal accomplishments of this kind, 
but-are founded upen her indefati- 
ae industry, her profound know- 

edge of the human heart, her va- 
rious attainments im literature, her 
nncommon powers of invention and 
deseription, and the ease, eorrect- 
ness, and occasional felicity of her 
Style. Ata very early age, she 
was initiated into one of the most 
brilliant, polished, intelligent, and 
i may add, depraved societies that 
has ever existed. She brought to 
it; a mind always on the alert ia 
observation, eapable of analysing 
ihe most intricate features, and pe- 
netrating into the déepest recesses, 
of the human character, and pos- 
sessing atthe same time, a most 
exquisite relish for the pleasures 
and occupations of the fashionable 
world. 

No woman of her time has been 
more habituaily in conversation 
with the best intellects of Europe, 
during the eourse of a long life ; 
and -thére is none, perhaps, who 
has more successfully impreved 
her-opportunities. She was ¢lose- 
ly connected with the sect of re- 
publicans and philosephers, at the 
eommencement of the revolution, 
and is far from having passed: a 
blameless life. It is however, a re- 
markable cireumstance in itself, 
and highly honorable to her, that 
all her writings breathe the purest 
morality ;andthat many of them 
are exelusively devoted to the 
eause of religion and virtue. Her 
‘Theatre of Kdueation, cne of her 
first and most ingenious producti- 
ons, is, I think, among the best 
sourees of moral instruction open 
to young gitls, and a beok, which, 
of all others. I would most readily 
put into their hands. It appeared 
to give her no small pleasure, 
when she was informed, that this 
work had a considerable eirculati- 


Sigues, ou Ics =ttributs de toutes les devi- 
nitcs de ia fable, en cinquante quatre 
planches.” 


on in this country. 
would now fill at least sixty ectavo 
volumes, and aiford proofs not on. 
ly of a prodigious fertility of in- 
vention, but of the miost astonish- 
ing diligence. . What impression 
would such Herculean labors have 
made on Johnson, whe, with no in. 
stanee of female hardihood before 
him, that bore any proportion to 
this, has, nevertheless, used. the 
following langnage ? ae 
‘“* In former times, the pen, like 
the sword, was seaman as con- 
signed by nature to the hands of 
mens; the ladies contented. them: 
selves with private virtues.and do- 
mestie excellence ; and a female 
writer, like a female warrior, was 
considered asa kind of eccentric 
being, that deviated, however il 
lustriously, from her due sphere of 
action, and was, therefore; rather 
tobe gazed at with wonder, than 
ecuntenanced by imitation. But, 
asin times past, there is said to 
have been a nation of Amazons; 
who drew the bow and wielded the 
battle.ax, formed eneampments 
and wasted nations; the revoluti- 
on of years has now produced a 
generation of Amazons of the pen, 
who, with the spirit of their pre- 
decessors, have set masculine ty: 
ranny at defiance, asserted their 
claim to the regions of science, 
and seem resolved to centest the 
usurpations of the ether sex.” 
Mde. de Genlis, at the period of 
my acquaintance with her, saw the 
mest intelligent society of Paris, 
and gave petit soupers, which exhi 
bited an image ef the old entertain 
ments of the same kind, and at 
which there reigned much of the 
bon ton of the old regime. The 
most prominent member of her cir 
cle was cardinal Maury, so eele 
brated in the annals of the nation- 
al assembly, aud to whom, beth the 
palm of eloquence and energy was 
during the sitting of that body, al 
most universally accorded. As the 
author of several works of. great 
merit, as the most intrepid 
powerful antagonist of Mirabeat, 


Her works. 
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and the bulwark of the clergy and 
the throne, he enjoyed an unequall- 
ed share of consideration, partieu- 
larly among the royalists of the 
day. He is now in the first ranks 
of French literature, and, without 
competition, the most distinguished 
and able ecelesiastie of the empire. 
lie emigrated to Italy before the 
death of the king, and sheltered 
himself, in different’ parts of that 
eountry, from the storm of the re- 
volution, Pius the VI. gave him 
acardinal’s hat, and deputed him 
ia 1792, to Frankfort, to efficiate 
there as his nuneio, at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor of Germany. 
On the irruption of the French ar- 
mies into Italy, orders were issued 
toarrest him wherever he could 
be found ; and it was with no small 
dificulty, that he escaped the vigi- 
laut pursuit of his enemies. After 


sharing the fortunes of Pius until | 


his death, he addressed, in 1805, a 
letter to the Emperor Napoleon, 
signifying his intention te return to 
Franee, and to do homage to the 
new government. Bonaparte grant- 
ed him an interview the same year, 
at Genoa ; and the result of the 
meeting was said tobe perfectly sa- 
tisfactory to both. 

Since the period of his retarn-to 
France, he has received the most 
flattering demonstrations of the 
Imperial favour, and evinced his 
gratitude, by the most profeund ob- 
sequiousness, and the grossest adu- 
lation. In all the mummeries to 
which the French government has 
rendered the forms of religion sub- 
servient, Cardinal Maury has been 
the chief puppet, and the ready in- 
strument ;—whether the task, im- 
posed upon him, was to pronounce 
the legality of the Emperor’s di- 
vorce, or to attest the numerous fa- 
vours which his master has confer- 
red upon the Catholic worship. 
The eardinal was made the almo- 
verof Prince Jerome, and tock ov- 
easion to introduce, into the dis- 
course which he pronounced on his 
admission to the Hoatiate a solemn 


eulogium en that individual... The 
extraordinary virtues and talents of 
the Imperial family constitute his 
favourite theme in conversation, 
and are habitually extolled by him 
with a fervor and emphasis, of 
which the insincerity is no less 
certain, than the flattery is dis- 
gusting. His residence in Italy, 
appears not only te have destreyed 
the energy of his character, but te 
have weakened the powers of his 
understanding. The diseourse I 
have just mentioned excited the 
loftiest expectations throughout the 
whole capital, and attracted an au- 
ditory to the Institute, more nume. 
rous and brilliant than any which 
had been assembled ow a similar 
occasion, for many years before. It 
fatigued every hearer, and nene 
more than myself, whose hopes 
were buoyed up to the highest 

itch, Even his mest zealous 
friends felt and experienced a hea- 
vy disappointment. 

A little cireumstance. preeeded 
this exhibition, which deserves to 
be mentioned, as an exemplificati- 
on of the authority exercised by 
Bonaparte over the Institute. Car- 
dinal Maury was a member of the 
old academy of Paris, and, as-such 
was entitled to claim a seat among. 
that body. This was granted with- 
out hesitation ; but he insisted also 
upon receiving from them, at his 
inauguration, the title of Monseig- 
neur, in virtue of his dignity as 
cardinal. The case was without a 
direct precedent in their annals, 
and the innovation not palatable to 
the members. Cardinal Dubois, 
indeed, of infamous memory, had 
been saluted with this title ; but it 
was in his eapaeity of minister to 
Louis XV. and not in his eeelesias- 
tieal character. The demand was, 
therefore, rejected , but Maury 


was not to be diverted from his - 


purpose. The dispute, which a- 
rose out of this question, oceasion- 
ed the eeremony of his admission. 
to he postponed for some weeks. 
All Paris was im despair at the de- 
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lay; until the Emperor relieved his 
“‘ good city,” by interposing his au- 
thority and seconding the request 
of his new proselyte, with a posi- 
tive mandate, which was promptly 
obeyed. . 
Marmentel pronounees in his me- 
moirs, a warm ealogium upen the 
splendid oratorical powers and the 
amiable qualities of Maury, but 
blames him for his overweening ar- 
roganee, and the excessive impetu- 
ésity of his temper. His eharacter 
has undergone a sensible change, 
sinee the period that Marmontel 
wrote, He seems no longer to pos- 
sess that felicity of style which 
marks his early writings, or that 
nervous, prompt and eommanding 
eloquence, which so eminently dis- 
ae ge his maguanimous efforts 
in the national assembly. I saw 
in him, and those who approach 
him frequently alike recognise, an 
ambitious and arrogant, but eauti- 
ous and politic prelate, aspiring to 
the Roman purple and to political 
consequenee, and willing to hold 
any language, or to act any part, 
which may prove agreeable or use- 
ful to his patron. Should Bona- 
parte be able to overcome, in his 
fayour, that repugnance which he 
feels to all those, who were conspi- 
cuous for their devotion to the 
house of Bourbon, Maury will un- 
doabtedly be selected as the chief 
agent in the execution of the plans, 
that he may have in view with re. 
gard to religion. It is said, that 
the cardinal has in his hands very 
important doeuments on the sub- 
ject of the revolution, which in all 
probability, will never see the light, 
in consequence, aceording to the 
Parisian phrase, of the new positi- 
on in which he finds himself. 
Although Maury was the most 
distinguished of the royalist party 
in the national assembly, aud by 
far the most strenuous, active and 
intrepid defender of the throne and 
the altar, it is rather remarkable 
that he was, at no time, personully 
edious, eyen to the mest infuriate 


and extorted the respeet and admi- 


of the jacobin mob of Paris, and he 
rarely the object of their indigni, dang 
ties. ‘The puissardes sometiines HR ot ¢ 
abused; but more frequently ap. 

lauded him, even the most venal Nor te 
and factious of the journals of the M10 sin 
day occasionaly pronounced his pa- Wo! 
negyric. ‘The populace are said té oe 
have applied this language to him Hi yy... ; 
‘At least, he does not seek to de. 
eeive us: he serves the cause that Bu 


he has espoused openly and honest. 
ly.’ * Au moins il ne chirehe pas 
a nous trahir, et il sert franchment 
le parti qu’il a embrasse,” The 
impression produced upen_ the 
minds of all parties, by the inffex- 
ible courage, the vehement candor, 
and the unshaken constaney with 
which he exposed and withstoed 
the designs of the republican party 
certainly contributed to save his 
life. He overawed his enemies, 
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ration of the lower classes. His 
example serves to show, that ina 
season of public commotion, or of 
danger from the plots of faction, an 





individual may best consult his per- Dey 
sonal interests, by boldly asserting, Bithat ¢ 
and resolutely defending, the cause Hijo the 
of justice and of truth. fairer 
cord i 
FROM THE POR? FOLIO. follow 
AMERICAN GALLANTRY. BBhave : 
UNDER this title we have oc. BBand a 
easionly selected such incidents, in Tu 
our military annals, as from their B¥the W 
minuteness, had escaped the view BB Jacob 
of the general Historian ¢ but B65 deg 
which were calculated to excite the BBtrack 
high and honorable feelings of pa- BB muda 
triotism. ‘The present war Ens day th 
again awakened the energies of BB yon o’ 
the uation; and already produced Bovenip 
examples of signal intrepidity a- itive st 
mong our countrymen. It is, how- HBAs so 
éver, on the navy of the United Biships , 
States, that our national pride, and iit» get 
our hopes of glory, at this moment Hi Wasp 
repose. We have never been able Band 
to look without the highest satis- Bi windy 
faction on that fearless profession; Hias the 
the nursery. of generous eourage; Blowed 
aud of high-minded patriotism— fBnight. 
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to whose followers every -form of 
danger is alike familjar and with- 
out terror. 


Nor toil, nor hazard, nor distress, appear 
To sink the Seamen with unmanly fear ; 
Who from the face of danger strives to turn 
indignant from the social hour they spurn: 
No future ills, unknown, their souls appal 
Lhey know no danger, or they scorn it all. 


But we have no language to eon- 
vey our admiration of the yeung 
aud gallant spirits, who, in the 
first essays of their strength, have 
triumphed ever the veteran science 
and the disciplined valour, of the 
habitual conquerors on the ocean. 
They have retrieved all our disas- 
ters—they have shed new lustre on 
our arms, and sustained even in the 
midst of mortifying reverses, the 
loftiest tone of national enthusiasm. 
‘Their only anxiety has been to find 
the enemies of their country ; and, 
wherever they have met them, their 
valour has rendered victory eer- 
tain, whilst their skill has made it 
easy. 

Devoted, as is this journal, to all 
that cam add honour or distinction 
to the national character, it has no 
fairer pages than those which re. 
cord instanees of bravery like the 
following, the account of which we 
have rendered scrupulously minute 
and authentic. 

Tux United States’ sloop of war 
the Wasp, commanded by eaptain 
Jaeob Jones, was cruising in long. 
5 deg, W. and lat. 57 deg. N. the 
track of vessels passing from Ber- 
muda to Halifax, when, on Satur- 
day the 47th of Oetober, about ele. 
ven o’elock, in a clear moonlight 
evening, she found herself near 
live strange sail, steering eastward. 
As some of them seemed to be 
ships of war, it was thought better 
‘oget farther from them. ‘he 
Wasp, therefore hauled her wind, 
and having reached a few miles to 
windward, so as to eseape or fight 
asthe occasion might require, fol- 
lowed the strange sail through the 
night. At daybreak on Sunday 
merning, captain Jones found thut 


hep were six largé merchant.ships» 
under convoy of a sloop of war, 
which proved to he the Frolic, 
eaptain Whinyates, from Honduras 
to England, with a cenvey, strong- 
ly armed and manned, having all 
forty or fifty men, and two of them 
mounting sixteen guns eash. He 
determined, however to attaek 
them, and as there was a heavy 
swell of the sea, and the weather 
boisterous, got down his top-gal- 
laut yards, elose-reefed the topsails, 
and prepared for action. Abs«t 
eleven o’clock, the Frolie showed 
eolours and the Wasp, immediate- 
ly, displayed the Ameriean ensign 
and pendant. At thirty-two mi- 
nutes past eleven, the Wasp came 
down to windward, on her larboard 
side, within about sixty yards, and 
hailed. The enemy hauled down 
the Spanish colours, hoisted the 
British ensign, and opened a fire of 
cannon and mnsketry. Thisithe 
Wasp instantly returned ; and, 
coming nearer to the enemy, the 
action became close and without 
intermission, In four or five mi- 
nutes the maintopmast of the Wasp 
was shet away, and, falling down 
with the maintepsail yard across 
the larboard fore and foretopsaii 
braces, rendered her head yards 
unmanageable during the rest ef 
the action. In twe or three mi< 
nutes more her gaft and mizen-top- 
gallantsail were shot away. Still 
she cantinued a elese and constant 
fire. The sea was so rough that 
the muzzles of the Wasp’s guns 
were frequently in the water. The 
Amerieans, therefore, fired as the 
ship’s side was going down, so that 
their shot went either on the ene- 
my’s deck or below it, while the 


English fired as the vessel rose, — 


and thus ker balls chiefly touched 
the rigging, or were thrown away. 
The Wasp now shot ahead of the 
Frolic, raked her, and then resum- 
ed her position on her Jarboard 
bow. Her fire was now obvieusly 
attended with such success, and 
that of the Frolie so slaekened, 
that captain Jones did not wish te 
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beard her, lest the roughness of 
the sea might endanger both ves. 
sels; but, in the eourse of a few 
minutes more, every brace of the 
Wasp was shot away, and her rig- 

ing so mach torn te pieces, that 
he was afraid that his masts, being 
unsupported, would go by the board, 
and the Frolie be able to eseape. 
He thought, therefore, the best 
ehanee of securing her was to 
board, and deeide the centest at 
once. With this yiew he wore the 
ship, and, running down upon the 
enemy, the vessels struek each o- 
ther, the Wasp’ssiderubbing along 
the Frolie’s bow, so that her jib- 
boom came in between the main 
and mizen rigging of the Wasp, 
directly over the heads of captain 
Jenes and the first lieutenant, Mr. 
Biddle, who were at that moment 
standing together near the eapstan. 
The Frolie lay so fair for raking, 
that they decided not to board until 
they had given aclosing broadside. 
Whilst they were loading for this, 
so near were the twe vessels, that 
the rammers of the Wasp were 
pushed against the Frolie’s sides, 
and two of her guns went threugh 
the bow ports of the Frolic, and 
sweptthe wholelenzth of her deck. 
At this moment Jack Lang,* a 
seaman of the Wasp, a gallant 
fellew, who hed been once impress- 
ed by a British man of war, jump- 
ed ona gun with his eutlass, and 
was springing on board the Frolic: 
eaptain Jones, wishing to fire again 
before boarding, ealled him down ; 
but his impetuosity could not be 
restrained, and he was already on 
the bowsprit of the Frolie ; when 
seeing the ardour and enthusiasm 
of the Wasp’s crew, lieutenant 
Biddle mounted on the hammoek 
eloth te board. At this sigual the 
erew followed ; but lieutenant Bid- 


* John Lang is a native of Newbruns- 
wick, in New Jersey. We mention, with 
great pleasure, the name of this brave A- 
merican seaman, as a proof, that conspicu- 
ous valour is confined to no rank in the 
naval service. 















dle’s feet got entangled in the rig. B® num 
ging of the enemy’s bowsprit, and MM by ¢ 
midshipman Baker, in his ardour MM one 
to get on board, laying hold of his HM of s 
coat, he fell back on the Wasp’: HM one 
deck. He sprang up, and as the MM not 
next swell of the sea brought the MM one 
Frolic nearer, he got on her bow. Hi mar 
sprit, where Lang and another im had. 
seaman were already. He paged two 
them on the furecastle, and wai ing 
surprized at secing not a singh Mim dre¢ 
man alive on the Frolic’s deck, ex. iim how 
cept the seaman at the wheel, andi par 
three officers. The deck was slip. ie of | 
éry with blood, and strewed with Iie they 
the bodies of the dead. As he went iim kno 
forward, the captain of the Frolic Mi ihe 
with two other officers. who wer icen 
standing on the quarter-deek, threw on ¢ 
down their swords, and made anim leas! 
inclination of their bodies, denot-Siy ineq 
ing that they had surrendered. Aim pari 
this moment the colours were stil The 
flying, as probably none of thi wow 
seamen of the Fralie would dare tm not 
go into the rigging for fear of thi from 
musketry of the Wasp. Lieute- Mim ecrs. 
nant Biddle, therefore jamped in of t! 
the rigging himself, and haulel i be lc 
down the British ensign, and pom clud 
session was taken of the Frolie, ing wom 
forty-five minutes after the first fire gy the 
She was in a shocking condition; bein; 
the birth deck, particularly, wag had 
crowded with dead and wounded ly w 
and dying ; there being but asmalfm A! 
proportion of the Frolic’s crevgimy in c 
who had eseaped. Captain Jonagmm dead 
instantly sent on beard: his surge-fm ¢4. v 
on’s mate, and all the blankets olf to L. 
the Frolie were brought from hem Char 
slop-room fer the eomfort of thm the | 
wounded, To increase this confi was : 
sion, both the Frolic’s masts sof the V 
fell, covering the dead and ever The 
thing on deck, and she lay a com—™ Picio 
plete wreck. very 
It now appeared that the Frolig that 
mounted sixteen thirty-two ponnig™ who | 
earronades, four twelve pounde ment 
on the main deck, and twe tweltt urp 
pound carronades. She was there he | 
fore, superior to the Wasp, by erg fore, 
actly four twelve pounders. Ti fora 
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number of.men on board, as stated 
by the officers of the Frolic, was 
one hundred and ten—tlie number 
of seamen on board the Wasp, was 
one hundred and two ; but it could 
not be aseertained, whether in this 
one hundred and ten, were included 
marines and officers ; for the Was 
had, besides her one handred and 
two men, officers and marines, mak- 
ing the whole crew about one hun- 
dred and. thirty-five. What is, 
however, decisive, as to their eam- 

arative force is, that the offieers 
of the Frelie acknowledged that 
they had as- many men as the 
knew what to do with, and in fact, 
ihe Wasp could have spared fif- 
tcen men. ‘There was, therefore, 
on the most favourable view, at 
Ieast an equality of men, and an 
inequality of four guns. The dis- 

parity of loss was mneh greater. 
The exact number of killed and 
wounded on board the Frolic could 
not be precisely deterinined; but 
from the, observations of our offi- 
ecrs. and the declarations of those 
of the Frolic. the number.could not 
he less than abont thirty killed, in- 
eluding two officers, -and of the 
wounded between forty and fifty ; 
the captain and second lieutenant 
being of the number. The Wasp 
had five men killed, and five slight. 
ly wounded. 

All ‘hands were now employed 
in clearing the deck, burying the 
dead, and taking enre of the wound- 
ed, when captain Jones sent orders 
to Lieutenant Biddle to proceed to 
Charleston, or any southern port of 
the United States ; and, as there 
was a suspicious sail to windw ard, 
the Wasp would eortinue her eruise. 
The ships then parted. The sus- 
Picious sail was now coming down 
very fast. At first it was supposed 
that she was one of the convoy, 
who had all fled during the engage- 
ment, and who now came for the 
- rpose of attacking the prize. 

he guns of the Frolic were, there- 
fore, , sterner and the ship cleared 
for’ action ; but the enemy, as she 


advaneed, proved to bea seventy- 
four—the Poietiers, eaptain Beres- 
ford. She firedwa shot over the 
Frolic ; passed her ; overteok the 
Wasp, the disabled etate of whose 
rigging preventod her from.csenp- 
ing ; and then returned to the Fro- 
lic, who could, of course, make no 
resistanee. The Wasp and Folie 
were carried into Bermuda, 

It is not the least praise due to 
eaptain Jones, that his aceount of 
this gallant action, is perfeetly mo- 
dest and unostentations. On his 
own share in the capture, it is un- 
necessary to add any thing. “ The 
courage and exertions of the offi- 
cers and crew,” he observes, “ ful- 
ly answer my expectations and 
wishes. Lieutenant Biddle’s active 
conduet contributed mueh to our 
suceess, by the. exact attention paid 
to every department, during the en- 
gagement, and the animating exam- 
ple he afforded the erew by his in- 
trepidity. Lieutenant Rodgers and 
Rooth, and Mr. Rapp, showed by 
the incessant fire from their divisi- 
ons, that they were not to be sur 
aew in resolution or skill, Mr, 

<night, and every other officer, 
acted with a courage and prompti- 
tude highly honourable, — Lieute- 
nant Claxion, who was confined by 
sickness, left his bed a little previ- 
ous fo the engagement ; and, though 
toe weak to be at his division, re- 
mained upon deck, aud showed, by 
his composed manner of noting its 
ineidents, that we had lost, by his 
illness, the services of a brave oili- 
eer.” 





NEWHAVEN BLUE LAWS. 


Mr. OLpscHuool, 
I HAVE often heard of the 
Blue laws of New-England, bui 


never had an opportunity of under- 


standing precisely the meaning of 
the phrase, until the other day, int 
turning over the pages of Kendal’s 

Travels through America,in 1807 

and 1808, I found the following 
chapter. These strange prohibiti- 
ons are long since obsolete, Iunder- 
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sland, in the northern states, but as 
curious specimens of our early le- 
gislation, they may be acceptable to 
your readers, 


S. 


Tunovcn the kindness of 
gentleman iv Newhaven, an appor- 
tunity was afforded me of inspect- 
ing the manuseript records of the 
eolony, inefuding its ancient laws. 
My time, however, was short, and 
the manuseripts w ere iong, so that 
I made little use of the adv antage, 
and am now indebted to a imo. 
dern historian for the extracts that 
are’ subjoined. But this author 
gives us the sense and not the 
words, a mode of transcription ve- 
ry little satisfaetory—a mode in 
the adoption of which a writer 
should rarely trust himself, and in 
which he is rarely to be trusted. 

As to the substance of the spect- 
men subjoined, a part will diseo- 
ver the little subordination .to the 
mother couutry, acknowledged 
from the first, 
Newhaven; a part is distinguished 
by unnecessary rigour; a part by 
ignorance and injustice ; ; a part is 
common te all the eodes, ancient 
and modern, in Newengland; a 
part is unexe¢ptionable ; and only 
a small remainder is strietly cha- 
racteristic of the particular per- 
sonsfrom whomitcame. | 

** No quaker or dissenter from 
the established worship of this do- 
minton, shall be allowed to give a 
vote for the election of magistra. es, 
or ony ollieer. 

‘No food or lodging” shall be af- 
forded to a quaker, adamite, or o- 
ther heretie. 

‘Tfany person turns quaker, he 

shall be banished, and not suffered 
a retura, but upon pain of death. 

“No priest shall abide in the do- 
minion; he shail be banished. and 
suffer death on his return, Priests 

may be seized by any one without 
a warrant. 

““Noone to eross a river, but 
with an authorised ferryman. 


by the dominion of 


‘No one shall run on the gab. 
bath-day, or walk in his garden or 
else where, except reverently to and 
from meeting. 

“No one shall travel, cook vi. 
tuals, make beds, sweep house, cut 
hair, or shave, on the sabbath. 
day. 

«“ No woman shall kiss her child 
on the sabbath or fasting-day, — 

‘The sabbath shall begin atsan- 
set on Saturday. 

“To pick an ear of corn grow. 
ing in a neighbour’s garden, shill 
be deemed tielt. 

6 A person ac cused of trespass 
in the ni ght : shall be judged guilty, 
unless he elear himself by his oath, 

«+ When it appears that an aceus- 
ed has eonfederates, and he refus. 
es to discover them, he may be 
racked. 

No one shall, buy or sell lands 
without permission -of the seleet- 
men. 

© A drunkard shall have a mas. 
ter appointed by the seleetmen, 
who are to debar him from the li- 
berty of buying and selling. 

‘Whoever publishes a lie to the 
prejudice of his neighbor, shall sit 
in the stoeks, or be whipped fif. 
teen stripes. 

“No minister 
school, 

“Every ratable person, who re- 
fuses to pay his proportion to the 
support of the minister of the town 
or parish, shall be fined by the 
eourt (2, and /+ every quarter, ua- 
til he or she. shall pay the rate to 
the minister. 

“‘ Men-stealers shall suffer death. 

“ Whoever wears clothes trim. 
med with gold, silver or bone laee, 
above two shillings by the yard, 
shall be presented by the grand ju- 
rors, and the selectmen shall tax 


shall keep a 


the offender at /300 estate. . 

‘ A debter in prison, swearing 
he has no estate, shall be let out, 
and seld, to make satisfaction. 

ot Whoever sets a fire in. the 
woods,- and it burns a house, shalt 
suffer death; and persons suspect 
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ed of this crime shall be imprison- 
ed. witfiout benefit of bail. 

« Whoever brings ecards or dice 
into this dominion shall pay a fine 


of d 5. 


«“ No one shali read eommon 


days, make minced pies, danee, 
play eards, or play on any instra- 
meat of music, execpt the drum, 
trumpet and jews-harp. 

* No gospel.minister shall join 
people in marriage: the magis- 
trates only shall join in marriage, 
asthey may do it with less scan- 
dal te Christ’s ehurch, 

When parents refuse their chil- 
dren convenient marriages, the 
magistrate shall determine the 
point. 
* The seleetmen, on finding 
hiidren tgnorant, may take them 
away from their parcuts, and put 
hem into better hands. at the ex- 
pence of their parents. 

“ A man that strikes his wife 
hail pay a fine of 4 10; a-woman 
hat strikes her husband shall be 
unished as the court direets. 

* 4 wife shall be deemed good 
‘videnee against her husband. 

* No man shall court a maid in- 
erson, or by letter, without first 
taining consent of her parents ; 
S penalty for the first offence ; 
f 10 for the second, and for the 
lird, imprisonment duriig thie 
leasure of the court. 

“ Married persons must live to- 
gether, or be imprisoned, 

“ Every male shall have his 
air cut round aceording to a eap. 
“ Of such sort were the TIaws 
nade by the people of Newhaven, 
revious to their incorporation 
ith Saybrook and Hartford eolp- 
Mes by the charter. ‘I"hey consist 
favast multitude, and were very 
roperly termed Blue laws ; i. e. 
loody lanes 3; for they were all 
anctife? with excommunication, 
*nfiseation, tines, banishment, 
hippings, cutting off the ears, 
urns the tongue, and death.” 
With respect to the epithet dlue, 












prayer, keep Christmas, or saint- 





I believe the writer is mistaken, 
when he explains it by bloo?y ; of, 
at icast, that in whatever sense it 
was er is applied to the laws of 
Newhaven, its original import was 
no more than Presbyterian or puri 
tan. It appears to have beén so 
used in Seot!aud, where it origi- 
nated. 
hi 

SOME PARTICULARS OF VOLTAIRE. 

Translated for the Port Folio. 
From tke Letters’ of Bioernstahl, 

professor at Upsal. 

Geneva, Oct. 10, 1770. 

“ On the third of this monthI 
went to Ferney and had my name 
sent into Voltaire, I was told from 
him in answer that he was sick, 
but refreshments ‘were ordered, 
p«rticularly a certain kind of ca- 
pillaire very much ased here. I 
replied, that the society of Vol« 
taire would be more agreeable than 
all the sweet things he could offer 
me. He took this liberty in good 
part, and sent his seeretary, Mr, 
Vanniere to keep me eompany. 
save him my letter of reeommen- 
dation from D*Alembert, and “he 
earried it to Voltaire, who at length 
eame hiinself and begged'me to ex- 
cuse him for having made me wait 
so long, * I had a fever” said he. 
In turn, I made my own apologies, 
audafter-a great many compliments 
had passed between us, he.asked 
me if I wished to look at his gar- 
den. During the walk the conyer- 
sation turned on all kinds of sab- 
jects: en Charles the 12th—the 
czar Petet-—the Russian war—the 
guecn of Swedéen—* She honours 
me with her protection” said Vol- 
fuire, and from this cireumstanse I 
hastened to conclude that the inha- 
bitants of Sweden had a sort of 
right to present themselves at his 
house, adding that few however 
had enjoyed that advantage, and 
that I was very grateful to D’A- 
lembert who had introduced. me to 
so great aman, “ Ah! (said he) 
lt is D’Alembert who is the great 
man, lam ouly a shadow.” My 
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pupil, baron Rudbeeck repeated watehes at Ferney,” which we B® pr, 
some lines of the Henriade, which were told veeupied a hundred work. I aj) 
gave great pleasure to the illusiri- meu. ‘They were also bnilding g ten 
ous old nan, whe saidto him,**You very fing house fur Mr. Vanniere, to 
willbe a resource to yourecoantry.”? —'ut still Ferney is very far from HR mu 
I praised the good taste which ap- deserving the name of a eity. You Bi abo 
peared in the garden and the cha~ will be desirous perhaps, of havin 000 
teau,and he said “it is my little a faithful portraii ef Voltaire. E. # 
retreat.” very body thinks him ugly. To me "A 
The conversation was longand he appears sulliviently tall—of ve. BR Gen 
varied; and so completely had he ry sleader make, verv thin and ver BB tair 
forgotten his fever, that he walked ry pale. Re has a large forehead BB was 
with us from two till three o’clock, with a great many large: wrinkles, Blur i 
when the air beeame rather keen, large black eyes, large mouth, hea 
and ibegsed him to think of his large nose, aud a large chia. . Me BiB said 
health. Wethen returned te the has a satirical air. When he of se 
house and he showed us his cham- Jaughs he contracts his large Biyou! 
ber, his cabinet and library. Vhis meuih, and then he has not a bad visit: 
last is eomposed of six or seven countenance. Ls walking he bends BR eveat 
thousand volumes, among which a little, but takes large steps. This Bfove x 
we observed some, particularly ou eyes are good and he never uses Bmom 
subjects of history and theology; glasses, though he is now seventy. struc. 
of an almost ineonecivable beauty. seven years old. I was quite asto. BiBbeck 
Mr. Voltaire did me the signal ho- nished to see him write so light Beast 
nour of writing-his name on my and fine a hand without spectaeles. Hitliat | 
Album, and on the same page with He reads and writes the whole day, Bippius \ 
that of D’Alembert.* Ontaking and sometimes even the whole Mwasn 
leave I assured him that I never night. When he is lying in bed, Biase tl 
would forget so delightful a day, and any idea occurs to him, he §i§prove 
and added, “ it depends on your rings for his seeretary, who sleeps MMvily, 
bounty whether it shail be the only inthe library above his chamber, Mithe sa 
one. Deignto grantus the favour and who must cume down at any He 
of makiag a second visit on ourre- hour. ' leas 
turn from Italy.” ** Very willingly, Voltaire is very agreeable, ex- tion w 
(said he) * but Iwill then be no eessively polite, and altogethera Hiideu d. 
more.”’ ‘The eastle of Ferney was eourtier ; 7 if any thing comes laime 
built in 4759, and with such des- into his head, he quits his company Hp a lo 
patch that although begun at Eas- goes immediately to his chamber, Biel thr 
ter it was finished. As we left from which he returns with a very Hed the: 
it we went tu see the houses which gay eountenauce. He is not always hea w 
Voltaire had built for the maleon- however, as I was informed, of s@ wede 
tents from Geneva. ‘They are fine ‘pleasant a disposition. play me 
Jarge houses, and about forty in He often plays at chess, particu- and tel 
number. Over one of the doors I larly with father Adam, an ex Jew Europ 
read, “ Royal manufacture of suit whom he has taken to bis Hieame ; 
house, and made superintendant of Hof Vol 
* A similar fact, or perhaps the same,is iis domains. One day, Voltairé HP dang 
mentioned in the Journal of Paris of the introduced him to some friends by and hi 
8th of September, 1778. “A learned tna 566 Ite te Sathen Ad hut Made M 
German proposed to Voltaire to putinhis S*yY''Ss Ms 16 FaLner /ACaM, ol 
Aibum, his own nameand a device.” Vol- he is not the first manin the world. Mad: 
taire declined for some time, but at last Besides Ferney and the parish of but ehi! 
took the Album, and seeing the name of the game name, Voltaire possess! mmy*ars o 
dine pc wrote Voltaire Hic fuit Da- near this place, another chateal ble, m 
mberti amicus.—He was the friend of led T hich d mm th 
D’Alembert. ealled ‘lournay, en which depe py the 
seme villages in the parishes ef BP Le m; 


whe. 
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Brigney and of Chambaissy. From 
all these estates he receives about 
ten thousand jivres, which added 
ty the income from his capital, 
must make his annual revenue 
about fifty thousand livres. Js 10- 
000. |.” 
ee Ferney, Oct. 4, 1773. 

“After passing several days at 
Geneva, we went to Ferney. Vol- 
taire, at first sent word that he 
was sick, & practice which he had 
for forty years past. But at jast 
headmitted us. ‘* I remember,” 
said he, * having had the honour 
of seeing you lust year, since then 
you have been in Italy, yeu have 
visited the catacombs, and seena 
great many of the @ead, You see 
ove now, for 1 am dying at this 


Mmoment.’ As he said this. he 


struck his forchead. Baron Rad- 
beck begeed himu to waita little, at 
least till we were gone. J added, 
that he eould not die, that his gee 
pius was tmmortal, that besides it 
was not last year, but three years 
age that we weie at Ferney, which 
proved that time did not pass hea- 
ily, with other expressiens .ef 
the same sort. 

He then spoke with a lively 
pleasure of the important revolu-. 
tion which had taken plaeein Swe- 
dew during eur absenee ; and ex- 
laimed with great emphasis. and 
ina lend tene, ** Gustavus is ador- 
elthreugh Kurope.” He repeat- 
edthese words several times, and 
hea went on, * when you arrive in 
weden, and see this great king, 


Pay me at the feet of his majesty, 


and tell him that he is adored in 
Europe.”? On this oceasiou we be- 
ame acquainted with the family 
Mf Voltaire, with Madame Denys 
danghter of cue of his sisters, 
ad his heiress, with Mr. Durey 
te Morsan and father Adam. 
Madame Senys is a widow with- 
ut children, and now about sixty 
years of age, very lively and agree- 
ble, mistress of music, piays well 
mihe piane, and speaks Italian. 
She made a great many inquiries 


M 


about what we had seen in Italy; 
we had as many aboat her uncle, 
and she eommuunicated a aumber of 
anecdotes of him. 

Mr. Durey and the Abbe Adam, 
keep Voltaire eompany. They 
help him in reading large works 
and make extracts for him ; they 
also translate boeks from lan- 
guages less familiar tohim. If 
he were not so well assisted, it 
would be impossible for him te 
write so many volumes ; besides 
these he has his seeretary Van- 
nitre, a Swiss, who does nothin 
but make fair copies. Mr. Adam 
also understands Greek and Latin 
pretty well. He was a Jesuit at 
Dijon, and is therefore ealled fa- 
ther Adam. He eame to Voltaire 
some time before the expulsion of 
che Jesuits, and has now lived at 
Ferney for nearly twelve years. 
Heis a manef much talent and 
wit. 

itis said that Voltaire is not 
afraid of death, and has already 
made bis will with great eourage. 
On the other hand, some assert 
that the idea of death alarms him, 
aud that he talks so much of it 
merely to aceustom himself te 
consider it. We found bim ver 
much deranged; his dark lively 
eyes are very deeply sunk, yet 
still lie has strength enough te 
wrife poetry as easily as any oue 
else could write prose. He dic- 
tates easily sixty verses without 
stopping. 

Fie now observes avery strict re- 
eimen. die does not eat at noon 
Between nine and ten at night be 
eats a little and slowly. About 

leven or twelve he goes te bed, 
but sleeps scareely feur or five 
hours, though in general he ts in 


bed sixteea and even eighteen 


hours of ihe twenty-feur. During 
ibe day he sits in his bed and 
writes, and the same-at night when 
he cannot sleep, which happens 
when an idea is fermeuting in his 
head. In this sleepless state he 
has quite the appearance of a 
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corpse waiting for interment; and 
has never, indeed, a good look. 
Sometimes he gets up at six or 
eight e’elock in the morning. 





An interesting acceunt of the mode 
pursued by Fenelon, in educating 
the Duke of Burgundy, grand- 
son of Louis XIV. 

“ THE Duke of Burgundy,” 
says M. de St. Simon, “ was, by 
nature, formidable, and in his ear- 
liest yeuth, gave eause for terror. 
He was unfeeling and irritable, to 
the last excess, even against in- 
animate objects. He was furious- 
ly impetuous, and incapable of en- 
during the least oppesition, even 
ef time and the elements, witheut 
bursting forth inte such intemper- 
ate rage, that it was sometimes to 
he feared the very veins in his be- 
dy would burst. This excess, I 
have frequently witnessed. His ob- 
stinaey was beyond all bounds ; he 
was passionately addicted to every 
kind of pleasure ; to the luxuries 
of the table; to the ehaee with ex- 


traerdinary avidity ; musick he de- 


lighted in with a sort of eestaey ; 
he was alse fond of play, but he 
eould not endure to be eonquered ; 
and they whe played with him ran 
much risk. In short, he was the 
prey of every passion and the 
slave of every pleasure; he was 
often ferecious and naturally in- 
clined to cruelty. In his raillery 
he was unfeeling, employing the 
foree of ridieule with a precision 
whieh completely overwhelmed the 
ebjeet; inordinately proud, he luok- 
ed upen men enly -as atoms with 
whem he had no sort of similarity 
whatever. Even the princes, his 
brothers, searcely seemed, in his 
estimation, to form an intermedi- 
ate link between himself and the 
rest of mankind, though it had al- 
ways been studiously endeavored 
to educate allthree of them with 
perfect equality. Butthe brillian- 
ey of his mind and his penetration 
were at all times evident, and even 
in his mements of greatest vie- 


brought into aetion; and they al 


lenee. His replies created asto. 
nishment in all who heard them, 

His observations were never with. - 
out justness, even in his most fierc: fm ''° 
anger ; the most abstraet branche eu 
of knowlgdge eost him little tren. - 
ble to atquire; the extent and yi a ° | 


— 
— 


gour Of his mind were prodiginns, “8 
and prevented him from steady an oe 
individual application.” ] 
Such was the prinee whe wag *"° 
confided to Fenelon. There was °° 
every thing to be feared from sueh im ?**' 
a eharacter, and every thing to bef °°" 
hoped from a seul possessing sueh i 
energy. Let us hear once mor, ta 
St. Simon. aie 
‘* So much mind, and such pov- se 
er of mind, joined to so much sen- 6 
sibility, and to such passions; eve. he 
ry quality, in fact, partaking of , 
such ardour, must neeessarily, have om | 
rendered his education no easyim * f 
process. The duke de Beauvil ae 
liers, who was fully aware of ili he Ye 
diffieulties and its consequences, oa “ 
surpassed even himself in his ap. “tg 
plication, his patienee, and tha °"°" 
variety of his remedies. Feneloa, eae 
H vi 


Fleury, and the other persons com diffe 
neeted with his edueation, were all that f 


to pres 
ous qu 
its und 
a new 
prinee, 
helon } 
fare of 


with one aecord, acted under tie 
instructions ef the duke, whos 
plan, were it minutely detailed, 
would furnish a eurious and inter 
esting work. The prodigy was 
that inavery short time, grate 
and devotion transformed him inte 













quite another man, and ehangtd indeed, 
such fearful viees into perfeetly wy 
opposite virtues. From tliat aby on _ 
issued a prince, who was affabligy | press 
mild, humane, moderate, patieal fore 2 
modest, humble and austere | The. 
wards himself ; wholly oeeupit the : 
with his future obligations in Jil ur sm | 
whieh he felt to be great; 4 shild i 
thinking only of uniting the dul! tae i ; 
of the sen and the subjeet w de ; 
those which he saw himself d a 
tined afterwards to fulfil.” "a 
But what ineessant vigilase ale of 
what industry, what skill, " weber 
variety in the means adop young p 
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ASto- ae 
hem. and what delieaey of observa- 





vith. tion must have econeurred to pro- 
fieree duee such an extraordinary al- 
char teration in the character of aehild, 
(route org prinee, and of an heir toa 
d BM throne! Nay, had not his tutors 
Mulls, been the most virtuous of .men ; if 
ies their pupil, possessed as ha was of 

such intelleetual perspieacity, had 
A discovered in them thesmallest ap- 
‘ pearance ef weakness er tergiver- 
see sation, all their skill, afl their 


to he eare, and all their assiduity, weuld 
, have beenineffectual. ‘They were, 
mort, BE i, faet, less indebted fer their sue- 

cess to their genius and their ta- 
POW RS jonts, than te their virtues and their 


StI BE dispositions. 
3 age Feneldn soon pereeived that that 
eb art ef the edueation whieh gener- 
shan ally excited the greatest zeal im 
it teachars, and the most self-love in 
eri parents, was what would give him 
of INEM the least treuble. He foresaw that 
ence his pupil, possessing from nature 
: iL sieh rare gifts ef mind, would 
ila make a rapid progress in every 


x branch of knowledge ; but the most 
al dificult task would be te subdue 
ye that fiery soul whieh he possessed; 


“: Fs to preserve all its neble and gener- 
whos ° qualities, and to extirpate all 
ailed an undue passions : te form, in faet, 
sate 2 Dew moral being ; te form a 
» wag Pee, such as the genius of Fe. 
y NHB uelon had eoneeived, for the wel- 











fare of human nature. He wished, 
indeed, to realise upon the throne 
anideal beauty of virtae, as the 
artists of antiquity endeavored te 
impress upon their works that ideal 
beauty, which gave te the human 


atiel ; 
| form a celestial appearance. 


oil The ehild that was eonfided to 
hm life the careof Fenelon was destined to 
Ty reign; and Fenelon saw, ia that 
* dutit thild the whole of France await- 
twill 3S its happiness er misery from 


the suceess or failure of his en- 
deavours. To obtain this sueeess 
he preseribed to himself no precise 
tule of aetion ; he watched each 
moment, the dispositions of the 
young prince, and followed with a 
‘alm and patient attention, all the 


If de 


silane 
’ wh 
dope 


variations of his intemperate na- 
ture, and always extraeted the les- 
son from the fault itself. 


Suchan education censisted ra- 
ther in action than in instruetien. 
‘he pupil never could anticipate 
what was te be his lesson, because 
he could not anticipate what faults 
he migkt eemmit; and thus adviee 
aud censure became the necessary 
result of his own exeesses, 


They who wish to know the me- 
thod which Fenelon adopted in 
edueating his pupil, may read his 
Fables and Dialegues, which he 
wrote for him. Each of these fa- 
bles, each of these dialogues, was 
composed at the moment when the 
preeeptor judged it necessary to re- 
mind his pupil of some fault, which 
he had committed, and to inculcate 
at the same time, the nceessity and 
ihe means of amendment. 


These fables and dialogues have 
been printed, bat without any at- 
tention to a ecensesutive series. 
Such an attention, indeed, was not 
neeessary. Fenelon composed 
them without order ; and yet 
it would be easy to aseertain 
their chronology (so to speak) by 
eomparing them by the gradual 
progress whieh age and instraction 
must have produced in the eduea- 
tion of the duke of Burgundy. It 
is immediately diseernable that 
these fables and dialogues relate 
only toa prince, and to a prince 
destined to ascend the throne. E- 
very thing in them is made to eon- 
neet itself with this almost exelu- 
sive object. The preeision, the 
simplicity, and the perspicuity of 
some of the fables (which were 
probably the first that were writ- 
ten) evinee that they were address- 
ed tea child whose mind should 
net be overburthened, and to whom 
such things only should be present- 
ed as could easily be apprehended. 
Others possess a more elevated 
eharacter ; andthey contain allu- 
sions to history and mythology, ac- 
cording as the young prince be. 
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came better able to eomprehend 
and apply them. 

The fables whieh Fenelon wrote 
for the duke ef Burgundy had, al- 
most always, an allusion to seme 
eircumstanee that had previously 
happened, and the impression of 
whieh, being yet fresh upon his 
mind, he eou'd net mistake the ap- 
plication. —They formed a mirror 
in which he could not help behold- 
ing himself, and in which he some. 
times appeared. in a mauner little 
gratifying to his self-love. But 
then, the tenderest wishes, the 
mildest hopes, were added te these 
humiliating pictures, lest the ehild 
should naturally imbibe, an aver. 
sion to a apecics of inst: uction 

which merely recalled to him pain- 
ful reeoilee tions, or whieh contam- 
ed severe reproaches. It was thus, 
with sueh delicate propriety, and 
with sueh impereeptible advances, 
that Fenelon gradually rendered 
his pupil susceptible of the first 
dictates of reason and ef the first 
lessons of yirtue. 

But it was not in the power of 
Fenelon to subdue, all at onee, so 
imperious a eharaeter. It too often 
resisted the paternal hand which 
sought to restrain its impetuosi- 
ty. 

When the young prince broke 


forth into those violent excesses of 


passion, which were so habitual to 
him, the governor, the preceptor, 
the snb-preeeptor.the gentlemen in 
waiting, andall the servants in the 
house, concerted tegether to pre- 
serve towards him the most pro- 
found silence. ‘They avoided an- 
swering any of his questions : they 

waited upen him with av erted 
looks ; or if they direeted their 
eyes towards him, it was with an 
expression of fear, as if they 

dreaded to be inthe company of a 
being who had degraded himself by 
bursts of rage whieh were incom- 
patible with reason. They appear- 

ed to attend to him only from that 
kind of humiliating eompassion 
whieh is shown towards persons 


——— 
who are insape, ‘They mere| 
performed those offices ab: rut hi 
whieh seemed to be simply nece 
sary for the preservation of hj 
miserahle existence. They took 
from him all his books and all hj 
means of instruetion, as if th 
would be henceforth useless to hig 
being reduced to such a deplorabk 
sta ‘. They then left him to hin 
self, to his own refleetion, to hisew 
regret, and to his own remorg 
Struck withsuch anentire desert 
on. andthe distressing solitude t 
jichhe was consigne od, the pen: 
te prince, convineed of his faul, 
was eager to Py, ence more, to th 
iidulgenee and goodness of his pr 
eeptor. He threw himself at hi 
feet. eonfessed liis errours, and de. 
elared his firm resolution of avoid 
ng themin future 3 and he water 
ed with bis tears the hands of Fe 
nelon, who pressed him to his b» 
som with the tender adection ofa 
father, compassionate, and alway 
open to the repenting chiid. 

In those viotenteo: ind is betwee 
an impetuous disposition and a pre 
mature reason, the young prince 
seemed distruatful of himself, ant 
he summoned honour in aid to hi 
premises. ‘The originals of tw 
eontraets of honour which he plae 
ed in the hands ef Fenelon, at 
yetextant. ‘They are as follow- 


J promise, on the faith oft 
prince, to M. the Abbe de Fenelot, 
te do immediately whatever ht 
shall order me; and to obey hid 
the moment he forbids me tod 
any thing. If J fail in this, I wil 
consent to any kind ef punishes 
and dishenour.’ Done at Versailles 
the 29th of November, 1689. 

[ Signed | LOUIS, 
who promises again, to keep his 
word better. This 20th of Sep 
tember, I entreat M. de Fenelou¥ 
take care of it.” 


The prince, whe subseribed fi 
these engagements of honour, W4 
only eight years old, and he alre« 
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Mere| dy felt the foree of these magick pose, that you are greater than d 
ut bin words, the faith of a prince, Xe... am;some servants, no doabt, have 

nece Fenelon himself was not alw: as told you so; but I, 7 do not fear te 
of hi secure from the exacerbations of tell you, sinee you force me to if, 
y took his pupil. Wehave anaceonnt of that I am greater tham you are, 
all hj the manner.in which he eondueted You will easily understand that I 
if they himselfon a ve ry ne ie eate oceasi- donot mean te speak of superio- 
to hig on.* The effeet which he deduc- rity of birth. You would regard 
| orab| ed from it was a lesson to the that man as mad, who shouid as- 


‘0 hin, duke of Borgundy, which no time pr ‘¢ to any merit because the 1 alps 
118 Oy could efface from his heart and of heaven had fertilized his field, 


morse, mind. ‘Che eonduetof Fenelon in and had not watered his neigh- 

leserti: this affair may serve as a model benr’s, But you, yourself wouid 
rude ty to all those who have to exercise not be much wiser, if you sought Af 
B pen the Same funefions towards the toderiveany importance from your bee 
5 fault, children of princes, and noble- birth, whieh can add nothing to ree 
. to the mea. your personal merit. You cannot ed 
ris pre Fenelon saw himself enmnelle doubt tiat Lam far abeve you in hy 
at hi to speak to his pupil withan au knowledse and in mid. You ‘ 
nd de- thority, 2 ad even 2 coy pit y whi } know nothing hb: if what ] have ls 
avoid. the natare of his oFenee taught you ; and what I heave * 


~ etre eines 


i 4; but the young prinee seplied d : “No tansht you is nothing eompared 
of Fe no, sir, Lk now who you are,and to what I eould have taught you, 
his be who i am.’ Fenelon answered As to authority, you have none 
yn oft nota words; he feit that the mo- over me, but, on the contrary, I 


ul ways ment was not ar rived, and that in bavean uw hinandiall authority over 


the present dispoa: tk mn of his pu- you. This, you have often been 
>tweel pil, he would be-unft te.listen'te teld by the king, and the prince, 
| a pre: him. He appeared. therefore, te your father. ‘7 “a think, perhaps, 
prince meditate i a cikes ree, and eontented thot I account myself happy, ia 
Tf, and himself with showin: 4 how dee; ply heing appoinie “d ‘to educate you 5 f 
| to hi he was hurt. hy ies seriousness but undeecive yourself, sir 5; Lun-- Hh 
of tw and solemnity of his deportment, dertake the oflicc, only in ebedi- i) 
e plat On the following marvine. the enee tothe king’s commands, and iy 
ym, art duke of Burgundy was hare dly to please } vour father; not fer the Be 
low:- awake when Feneloa entered his laherious advant ase of being your ti 
room. He would not wait until. preceptor ; and, in order to con- a 
h oft the usual hour of meeting, in or- Vinee you of this, | am now eeme ie 
enelon, der that every thing he had to say to conduet you to his majesty, and re 
ver he to him n hight appe: ar more marked, to beg of him to appoint you ane- a 
ey hid and strike, more powerfully, the ther tutor, whose endeavours, -I Al 
» tod imagination of the young prince. hope, wiil be more suceessfui than sii 


, L willl Fenelon addr essed him with a cold mine have been.”’ 


1 

shell and respectful serionsness, very The duke of Bargund tvs sdltonn, 
saiiles diferent frem his usual manner. a whole night, passed in painfa : 
d. “ I know not sir.” said he to reflections and self- reproach, add., 
rT? “ 
UIS, him, “ whether yeu recollect what ed to the eold and formal denact 


pep his you said to me yesterday, that you ment of Fenelen, had overwhelm- 
f See knew who yeu wereand wholam. ed with gricf, was astovished at 
elon VE Tt js my duty to inform you, that this declaration. He loved Fene- 
yeu are ignorant of both one and lon with all the tenderness of a 
the other. You fancy, sir, I sup- $903 sand besides, his ewn solf-love, 
ibed ft and a delicate deference towards 
ir, WHR * See Life of the Dauphin, father of publick opinion, made him tmme- 
alree Hl Louis XV. by the abbe Proyart. diately anticipate what would be 
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thought of him, if a preceptor, of 
Fenelon’s merit, should be foreed 
to renounce hiseducation. He burst 
into tears, while his sighs, his 
shame searcely permitted him to 

utter these words: “ Oh! sir, I 
am sincerely sorry fo or Ww hat passed 
yesterday; if you speak to the king 
Ishail jose his fri iendshin;.... 
if you desert me what will be tho’t 
of me? I promise,.... 1 promise 
you, that youshali be content with 
me;.... bat promise me... .” 

Fenclon weuld pr anise nothing, 
He left him the whole: ay ina state 
ef anxiety and aeriaieke. ii was 
not until he was well ‘convimeed of 
the sineerity of kis repentance, 
that h e appeared to yield to fresh 
supplieations and to the entreaties 
of Madame de Maintenons, whom 
he had persuaded to interfere in 
the business, in order te evnfer up- 
on it more effect and selemnity. It 
was thus, by coutinual observation, 
— and care, that Fenelos 
was gradually enabled to subdue 
the violent dispositions of his pu- 
pil, and to cabs his intemperate 
passions. ‘To this important ob- 
yect both he, and M.de Bauyilliers 
dirceted all their efforts, and they 
were amply rewarded by their sue- 
@ess. 

The literary edueation of the 
duke of Burgundy caused but little 
trouble. ‘Lhe precocily of his in- 
telleet, and the brillianey of his 
imagination, gave him an aptitude 
for acquiring whatever it was wish- 
ed heshould aequire. In looking 
ever the papers whieh have passed 
into my haads, I eould not behold 
without emotion, all the different 
fragments in the hand writing of 
Fenelon, and ef the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and which formed the first 
endeavors towards his literary in- 
struction. 

At that time there were few ele- 
mentary books of education, if we 
except some that had been produe. 
ed by the Messieurs de Pert-Roy- 
al,and Fenelon did not eonsider it 
as derogatory te his genius or te 





—— 


his situation, as preceptor, to draw 
up, with his own hands, sueh in. 
troduetery works as were necessa. 
ry. He even eompiled a sort of 
dictionary of the Latin language, 
whieh exhibited the definitions of 
each word, and the degree of affini- 
ty which they had te the French 
word that was te be translated, 
And this dictionary he composed 
under the eyes of his pupil, and 
during the time of the lesson. This 
mutual labour served to exeite the 
attention. Sometimes, Fenelon 
pretended to seck for a word whieh 
he knew was not yet effueed from 
the memory of the pupil, and the 
pupil triumphed in the idea ef be- 
ing able to suzzest, to his master, 
a more aceurate or more felieitous 
expressien. 

Fenelon, however, never forgot 
that this pupil was the heir toa 
threne. Hence, he always contriv- 
ed to take his themes and versions 
from mythology, which he consi- 
dered as a pleasing embellishment 
of the mind, or from some events 
of modern or ancient history, whieh 


he judiciously turned to his moral. 


instruction. He particularly en- 
deavoured to mingle with them 
the mest remarkable facts of natu- 
ral history. He thus fixed deeply 
in the heart of the young prince, 
those important truths of religion, 
which can, alone,repress the pride 
of kings, and interpose a eheek 
upon the abuse of absolute power; 
aud thus, while he appeared to be 
instructing him in merely human 
seience, he familiarized him, in 
fact, with that knowledge which is 
intimately eombined with religion 
and publick morals. 

After having given to his pupil, 
models of composition, he excited 
him to elicit subjects of the same 
kind from his own imagination, and 
to diseuss them, with “sueh mater? 
alsonly, as eould be within his 
power from the natural progresé 
of years and instruetion. Manyo 
these attempts are yet extant, and 
they display more ecounecxicn @ 
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ideas, than would be supposed to 
belong to a child of his age. Some 
of them are fables, and others 
themes and versions. 

It must not he 'supposed, howe- 
ver, that the vanity of self-love in- 
dueed the preeeptors of the duke 
of Burgundy io exact from. him 
performanees which were beyond 
his age and pone to produce ; wor 
did they wish to make his educati- 
on remarkable for a premature de- 
gree of suceess whieh would exalt 
their own skill and laboar. Fene- 
lon himself relates (after the death 
of the young prince*) “ that he 
was always eareful to make him 
relinquish his studies whenever he 
showed any inelination for dis- 
eourse, or when he eeuld aequire 
useful knowledge, and this often 
happened. ‘There was still time 
enough for study, for he was natu- 
rally inelined to it; but his preeep- 
tor had alse to give him a taste for 
rational eonversation that he might 
become soeiable and to accustom 
him to contemplate and to know 
mankind as they appeared in soeie- 
ty. In these conversations his mind 
continued (0 make a_ perceptible 
progress upon questions of litera- 
wre and politicks, and even of me- 
taphysieks. All the evidenees of 
religion were also made to forma 
part, by a natural and easy transi- 
tion. His character was meliorat- 
ed by these conversations ; he he- 
tame tranquil, affable, gay, and in- 
teresting. HKvery one was delight- 
ed with him. He had no haughti- 
hess, and he was more entertained 
than with his own childish amuse- 
ments, for during them he was ef- 
ten angry without a cause.” 

_It was during the pleasing fami- 
liarity of these conversations, that 
he used sometimes to say: “ I have 
left the duke of Burgundy behind 
the door, and now 1 am only little 
Louis with you.”? These were re- 
warkable words in the mouth of a 


* Letters to Pere Martineau, by Fene- 
on, 1712, 


child only nine years of age; they 
showed how sensible he was of the 
rank to. which he was born, even at 
the very moment when he wished 
it to be forgotten. 

** He has frequently said to us,” 
adds Fenelon,* that he shonld ne- 
ver forget the delight whieh he felt 
in being permitted tostudy without 
constraint. He has often desired 
to be read to during his meals,sueh 
was his fondness for whatever he 
needed to learn. I never knewa 
ehild who understood with such ee- 
lerity, and with so mach propriety, 
the most refined parts ef poetry 
and elequenee. He conecived, 
without any difliculty,the most ab- 
stract principles. Whenever he 
saw me doing any thing for him, 
he always began to do the same, 
and continued at it without being 
bidden so to do.” 

This young prince entered with 
such euthusiasm, into the situati- 
ons and feelings of those persens 
with whom he beeame acquainted 
in the eourse of his reading, that 
Fenelon delighted to reeall, after 
the death of his pupil, the first 
emotions that had agitated his 
youthful bosom. © I have seen,” 
says he, in his letter to the French 
Academy, “Thave seen a young 
prinee of eight years old, filled with 
terrour, as he contemplated the 
danger of Joas; 1 have seen him 
angry beeause the high priests 
eoncealed from him his name and 
his birth ; I have seen him weep 
bitterly as he heard these lines :— 


Ah? miseram Burydicen anima fugiente 
vocabat, 
Eurydicen tote referebant flumine ripe. 


When we consider the premature 
intelleetual powers of the duke of 
Burgundy, we shall not be surpris- 
ed to learn, that in his tenth year 
he was able te write, elegantly, in 
Latin, to translate the mest diffi- 
cult authors with a preeision and 
with a felicity of style, which a- 
stonished every one; that he eeuld 
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explain Hordes, Virgil, and the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid; and feel 
all the beauties of Ciceero’s Orati- 
ons. Atelevea years, he had read 
the whole of Livy ; he had trans- 
Jated the Com: nentabios of Caesar 
and began a translation of ‘Taci- 
tus, whieh he afierwards finished, 
but wlich was subsequently lost. 





PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL LETTER GF GEN. 
WASHINGTON. 

The following orizinal letter has 
never we believe been till now bejore 


PROM THE 


the p ublic. dt wiil be remembered, 
that d pe the year 1780, General 
Pasiington finding kisarmy cruim- 
bli i< a } pieces, an d tire fale of 

country je ypardixed by the defective 
arrangements for the p allies Service, 


addressed a detailed and luminous 
, void to Congress, stating the in- 
conveniences uncer which the aimy 
tsetse, cud the remedies which 
alone could 7 estimation re- 
trieve tts reputi tatic mM. His r epre- 
sentations cou not Jar tet - lle 

tual, and he was accordin réet. 
ed to com wheats with ihe pecan 


his 


tive of the th ie Slates, urzine 
the nec éssity of some tmmediate ra- 


dical chance in the mode of enlist. 
ent. Phe Following ire ular was 
T’CE LI rd on that re by the Go- 


vernor of Penn. paid on ania. If every 
thing from the pen of Gen 1. Wash- 
ington did not carry with ita para- 
mount authority. uent 
and above all the 


CUT Cw» subs at 


expe rience, pi 
seat situation of the military esta- 
blishment of our country, si vou id 


value ¢ on ~ oy de- 


ho se of- 


rd op AMine- 


stamp an additional 1 
liberate opinions of one u 
ten conducted the soldiers 
rica to victory. 
(crRCULAR.) 
Fead-Querters, near Passaic.? 
Osi. 18,1780. § 
SIR, 


IN obedienee to the orders of 


Congress, 1 have the honour to 
transmit to your excellency the 
present state of the troops of your 
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lime ; by which you will pereeiye 
how few men you will have left af. 
ter the first day of January next, 
When I inform you also that the 
troops of the other lines wiil be in 
general as mach reduced as your's, 
you will beable to judge how ex. 
ceedingly weak the. army will be 
at that. period, and how essential it 
Hates sheuid make the'ut. 
most exertions to replace the dis- 
charged men as carly as possible, 
Congress are now preparing 
pian ior a new establishment of 
them army, which when finished 
t.Ley will transmit to the several 
tates with their requisitions for 
spective quotas. I have no 
doubt it will be a primary objest 
with them to have the levies for 
the war; and this appears to mea 


i the 


4 sy re 
eii@Sas at 


p oint so intere fipg to our inde. 
pe de ace. that | ecnnot forbear 
epterin 5 a the motives whieh 


evelt to determine the states with- 
oul hesitation or alternative to 
take their measures decisively for 
that ebject. 

[an : religiously persuaded that 


the duration of the war. and the 


greatest part of the misfortunes 
and | crplexities we have hitherto 
e ‘per uced, are ehielty to be al- 


tribu te d to the s ystem of tem pora- 
ry enlistments. Had we in the 
commencement raised ay army for 
the war; suchas was within the 
reach of the abilities of. these 
states 1 maintain, we 
those mi* 


4- > ar 
tO Tatse ayn 


' cx 
cheuld not have suffered 


litary cheeks which have so fre 
quently shaken eur eause, ner 
should we have ineurred  sueh 
cnormeus expenditures as have} 


destroyed our paper cur remy and 
with i¢ all publiek ered A mo: 
cerate gompact foree ov a perma 
nent ¢ ment capaule of ae 
quiring the discipline essential to 
military eperations would have 
been able to make head against the 
enemy, without com parison, betiet 
than the throngs of militia which 
at certain periods have heen (nol 
in the field, but) ia their way” 
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a 1 from the field; for from that 
want of perseve anee which cha- 
raeterises all militia, and of that 
coercion which eafinet be exercised 
upon them, it has always been 
found impracticable to detain the 
greater part of them in the service, 
even during the term, for which 
they have been called out; and this 
has been commonly so short, that 
we have had a great, proportion of 
the time two sets of men to feed 
aud pay, one eoming to the army 
and the other going from it. From 
this eircumstance and from the ex- 
traordinary waste and consumptien 
of provisions, stores, camp equi- 
page, arms, elothes, and every ar- 
miicle incident to irregular troops, 
it is easy te conceive what an im- 
meuse inerease of public expence 
has been produced from the souree 
of which I am speaking. I might 
add the diminution of agricalture 
by calling off, at critieal seasons, 
the labourers employed in it, as 
has happened in instances without 
number. 

In the enumeration of artieles 
wasted, I mention clothes. It may 
he objected that the terms of en- 
gagement of the levies do net in- 
clude this ; butif we want service 
from the men, partieularly in the 
old season, we are obliged to sup- 
ly them notwithstanding, and they 
leave us before the clothes are half 
worn out. 

But there are evils still more 
triking that have befallen us. The 
lutervals between the dismission 
of one army and the collection of 
bother have more than onee 
threatened us with ruin, which hu- 
ianly speaking nothing but the su- 
pineness or folly of the enemy eould 
have saved us from. How did eur 
ause totter at the close of ’76 
when with a little more than two 
housand men we were driven be- 
ore the enemy through Jersey and 
obliged to take post on the other 
ide ef the Delaware, to make a 
how of ecevering Philadelphia 
ls in reality acthing was mere 
I 

























_ easy to them, with a little enter- 


prise and industry, than. to make 
their passage good to that eity, 
and dissipate the remaining force 
which still kept alive our expiring 
opposition. What hindered them 
from dispersing our little army, 
and giving a fatal blow to our af- 
fairs during all the subsequent 
winter, instead of remaining ina 
state of torpid inaetivity, and per- 
mitting us to hover about their 
quarters, when we had searcely 
troops sufficient to mount the ordi- 

nary guards ?—After having lost 
two battles and Philadelphia i in 
the following eampaign, for want 
of those numbers and that degree 
of discipline, which we might 
have acquired by a permanent 
foree in the first instance, in what 
a cruel and perilous situation did 
we again find ourselvesin the win- 
ter of 77, at the Valleyforge with- 
ina day’ s mareh of the enemy, 
with a little more than a third of 
their strength unableto defend one 
position, or retreat from itfur want 
of the means of transportation ? 
What but the fluetuation of our 
army enabled the enemy te detach 
so boldly te the southward in 78 
and 79, te take possession of two 
states, Georgia and South-Caroli- 
na, while we were obliged here te 
be idle spectators of their weak- 
ness, set at defiance by a garrison 
of six thousand regular troops ac- 
eessible every where by a bridge 
which nature had formed, but of 
whieh we were unable to. take ad- 
vantage from still greater weak- 
ness, ‘apprehensive even for our 
ewn safety? How did the same 
garrison, insult the main army of 
these states the ensuing spring and 
threaten the destruetion of our bag- 
gage and stores—saved by a good 
countenauce more than by an abi- 
lity to defend them ? And what 
will be our situation this winter, 
eur army by the first of January 
diminished to little mort than a 
sufficient garrison for West Point, 
the enemy at full liberty te sett 
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the country whenever they please, dure the excessive burthen of boun- “J 
and leaving a handful of menat ties for annual drafts and substitutes | 
New-York to undertake expediti- inereasing at every new experiment, fle 
ons for the reduction of other states Whatever it might cost them once z 
which for want of adequate means for all to procure men for the war we 
of defenee, will, it is much to be would be a cheap bargain, 7 
dreaded, add tothe number oftheir I am eonvineed the system of “6 
conquests and tothe examples of temporary enlistments has prolong. “a 
our want of energy and wisdom? ed the war, and encouraged the e. nis 
Theless of Canada to the Uni- nemy to persevere. Baflled while 
on, and thefate of the brave Mont- we had an army in the field, they a 
xomery, compelled to a rash at- have been constantly looking for. fro 
tempt by the immediate prospectof ward to the peried of its reducti- the 
being left without troops, might on, as the pertod te an epposition von 
be enumerated in the catalogue of and tlie season of their suceesses, fron 
evils that have sprung from this —They have flattered themselves pari 
source. with more than the event has justi- cs 
We not only ineur these dangers ed ; for they believed when one ar 4 
and suffer these losses, for want of my expired we should not be able rite 
aconstant force, equal to our exi- to raise another ; undeeeived, how. noth 
gencies ; but while we labour under ever, in this expectation by exper: ae. 
this impediment, it is impossible ence,,they'still remain eonvinced— ee 
there ean be any order, economy, ard to me _ evidently on good eats 
er system in our finances. If we grounds, that we must ultimately Rol 
meet with any severe blow, the sink under a system which in oe 
great exertions which the moment ereases our expense beyond caleu- varti 
requires to stop the progress of the lation, enfeebles all our-measurey a 
misfortune oblige us to depart affords the most inviting opportu. =e. 
from general principles, to run in- nities to the enemy, and wearits ea 
to any expenee, or to adopt anyex- and disgusts the people. This has of dis 
pedient however injurious, on a doubtless great influence in preg, 
large scale to procure the force venting their coming to terms, aud siliti 
and means which the present exi- will eontinue to operate in the or 
gency demands. Every thing is sameway. The debates on the tod th 
thrown into eenfusion, and the ministerial side have frequently mt it 
measures taken to remedy immedi- nifested the operation of this mo. wre 
ate evils, perpetuate ethers. The tive ; and it must in the nature of hielvely 
same is the case if partieular con- things have had great weight. Vay 
junctures invite to offensive opera- The interposition of neutral wr. 
‘tions—we find ourselves unprepar- powers may lead toa negotiatioa Wat = 
ed, without troops, without maga- this winter. Nothing will tends sa ok 
vines, and with little time te pro- mueh to make the court of Londot The 
vide them. We are obliged to force reasenable as the prospect of 4 * ate 
eur resourees by the most burthen- permanent army in this eountry, loetrin 
some methods to auswer the end, anda spirit of exertion to suppot rst firs 
and afterall, it is but half answer- it. roops 
ed. ‘The design is announced by It is time we showd get rid “7 bed ‘ov. 
the occasional effort, and the ene- errour whieh the expericnee of 4 sohat 
my have itin their pewer to ceun- mankind has exploded, and wil Se 
teraet or elude the blow. The our own experience has deat ithooa 
pricesef every thing, men, provi- taught us to reject :— The carry An il 
siens, &c. are raised to aheightto ona war with militia or (whieh! rhich T 
which the revenues. of no govern- nearly the same thing) tempore fis, t 
ment, much less ours, wouldsuffice. levies, against a regular, Pere f their 
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idea is ehimerieal, and that we 
have so long persisted in it is a re- 
flection on the judgment of a nati- 
on so enlightenéd as we are, as 
wellas a strong proof of the em- 
pire of prejudice over reason. If 
we continue in the infatuation we 
shall deserve to lose the object we 
are coutending for. 

Ameriea has been 2]lmestamused 
out 6f hee liberties. We have 
frequently heard the behaviour of 
the militia extolled, upon several 
occasions, by men whe judge only 
from the surface, by men who had 
particular views in misrepresent- 
ing: by visionary men, whose ere- 
dulity easily swailews every vague 
story, in supportof a fayourite hy- 
pothesis. I solemnly declare I ne- 
ver was Witness to a single instance 
that ean countenance an opinion of 
nilitia or raw troops being fit for 
thereal business of fighting. TIT 
have found them useful as iight 
parties to skirmish in the woods, 
bit incapable of making or sus- 
taming a serious attack. This 
firmness is only aequired by habits 
of discipline and service. I mean 
not to detract from the merit of 
nilitia—their zeal and spirit upon 
avariety of occasions have enti- 
led them to the highest applause ; 
uit itis of the greatest importance 
ve Should learn to estimate them 
rightly. We may expect every 
hing from ours that militia is ea- 
nble of; but we must not expeet 
rom any services for which regn- 
ars alone are fit. 

The late battle of Camden is a 
elancholy eumment upon this 
hoetrine. The militia fled at the 
rst fire, and left the eontinental 
troops surrounded on every side 
id overpowered by numbers to 
ombat by safety instead of victo- 
y. ‘The enemy themselves have 
itnessed to their valour. 
An ill effect of short enlistments 
rhich I have not yet taken notice 
fis, that the constant fluctuation 
their men is one of the sources 
f discust te the officers. Just 


when by great trouble, fatigue and 
vexation (with which the training 
of recruits is attended) they have 
brought their men to some kind ef 
order—they fave the mortifieati- 
onto seethem go heme, and te 
know that the -drudgery is to re- 
commence the next eampajgn.—In 
regiments so constituted, an officer 
has neither satisfaetion nor credit 
in his command. 

Every motive whieh can arise 
from the’censideration of our eir- 
eumstances, either in a domestie or 
foreign point of view, calls upen 
us to abandon temporary expedi- 
ents, and substitute something dur- 
able, systematic and substantial. 
This applies as well to our civil 
administration as to our military 
establishment. It is as neeessary 
to give congress, the common head, 
sufficient power to direct the com- 
mon force as to raise an army for 
the war—but I should go out of my 
province to expatiate en civil af- 
fairs-—I cannot forbear adding a 
few more remarks. = 

Our finances are in an alarming 
state of derangement. Publie ere- 
dit is almost arrived at its last sta- 
ges, The people begin to be dis- 
satisfied with the feeble mode of 
eondueting the war, and with the 
ineffectual burthens imposed upon 
them, which, though light in com- 
parison with what other nations 
feel, are from their novelty heavy 
to them, they lose their confidence 
in government apace.—The army 
is not only dwindling into nothing, 
but the discontents of the ollicers 
as well as of the men have matur- 
ed toa degree that threatens too 
generala renunciation of the ser- 
vice at the end of the campaign. 
Since January last we have had 
registered at head quarters more 
than — resignations, 

besides a number of others that ne- 
ver were regularly reported. I 
speak ef the army in this quarter. 
We have frequently in the course 
of the campaign experieneed an 
extremity ef want. Onur efficers 
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are indecently defective in clothing. 
Our men are almost naked, totally 
unprepared for the inelemeney of 
the approaching season. We have 
no magazines for the winter. The 
mode of procuring our supplies is 
precarious, and all the reports of 
officers employed in collecting 
them are gloomy. 

These circumstances conspire to 
show the necessity of immediately 
adopting a plan that will give 
more energy to governament—more 
vigour and more satisfaction to the 
army—without it we have every 
thing to fear. Tam persuaded of 
the sufficiency ef our resourees, if 

roperly directed. 

Should the requisitions of con- 
gress by any aceideut not arrive, 
before the Legislature is about to 
rise, I beg to recommend that a 
ay be devised which is likely to 

e effectual, for raising the men 
that will be required for the war, 
leaving it to the executive to ap- 
ply the quota whieh Congress 
will fix. I flatter myself, howe- 
ver, the requisitions will arrive in 
time. 

The present erisis of our affairs 
appears to me so serious as to call 
upon me, as a good eitizen, to give 
my sentiments freely for the safety 
of the republic.—I hope the mo- 
tive will exeuse the liberty I have 
taken. 

Ihave the henour to be, with 
the highest respeet and esteem, 
— Excelleney’s most obedient, 

umble servant. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

P. 8. The foregoing is a eireular 
to the several states. ‘The obser- 
vation make in the first para- 
g’aph respeeting the eemparative 
strength of the troops would mis- 
lead, if applied te your line ; for 
you have a mueh larger preportion 
of treops for the war than most of 
the other states. The menbelong- 
ing to Pennsylvania in Hazon’s re- 
giment is not ineluded in the return 
I send you; beeause I believe it 
will be the intention ef congress te 


keep the regiment up upon a dis. 
tinct establishment, | 
G. W. 


His Excellency 


Governor ReErp. 





FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA, 
The Secret History of the Cabinet 
of Buonaparte ; including his 
Private Life, Character, Domes. 
tick Administration, Xe. Fe, 
ps With two Appendices, by 
ewis Goldsmith, Notary Pub. 
lick, 8vo. pp. 640. Price 16s, 
London. 1810.—To be republish. 
ed by I. Riley, New- Fork. 

WHENEVER political senti- 
ments, diametrically opposite ta 
each other, are maintained by eon. 
siderable numbers of persons, and 
the publick mind is ina state of 
suspence, or vacillation, nothing 
ean be more acceptable than the 
testimony of a witness, qualified to 
speak from his own knowledge, on 
facts that have been deemed ques 
tionable, or doubtful. No evidence 
ean be so convineing, as the depo 
sition of one who was himselfs 
participator in whathe narrates. 
If he be a man of veracity, a mai 
to whose affirmation eredit may be 
given ; what he dcclares must and 
will have its weight with the judi 
cious and impartial, Wavingall 
investigation of his motives, and 
placing due, but not undue eont- 
dence in his opinions, if ‘he bes 
man of honour and honesty, of 
sound mind aud sedate judgment, 
his statement ef facts, as he saw 
them, and his opinions of persons, 
as he found them by experience, 
may claim, and will justify ourat 
tention. 

Mr. Goldsmith professes to speak 
from observation. He alse relates 
incidents which were communical- 
ed te him in confidenee, by publick 
persons who were deeply ineulpat 
ed in them; and he deseribes hin 
self as having maintained an int 
macy, for a considerable time, with 
statesmen who' possessed the be 
means of knowing the real motiv# 
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for many proceedings of the French Riessen English newspaper, seed 
events which have edin Paris. That he should ima- 


government 5 
distressed and terrified the nations 
of Eurepe. It cannot be denied, 
that from the nature of the stati- 
ons he has filledin Franee, Mr. 
Goldsmith was likely to associate 
with these persons whose charac- 
ters he deseribes. He could searce- 
ly avoid contracting an intimacy 
with them; and. they, though 
guarded and secret en some poinis, 
yet, on others, might diminish or 
dismiss their reserve. He was, 
when in England, one of the dissa- 
tisfied with the British government, 
Jn search of a theoretical superi, 
ority, if not absolute perfection, he 
settled in Franee: and he found, 
as all wiil find who take French 
wrofessions diterally, that the boast- 
ed liberty of that blissful. paradise 
was little other than the terrour of 
the house of bondage ; a depart- 
ment at least of. purgatory, if not 
absolutely an arrondissement of 
hell. Mr. G.. was formerly a re- 
former ; he now professes to be re- 
formed himself. He has seen with 
his own eyes, and heard with his 
ownears. He has been deluded 
and abused, by the goevernours of 
the great nation ; and be proposes 
tomake the amende honourable to 
his country, by endeavouring to un- 
deceive such of his countrymen, as 
have been, or may be misled by fas- 
tinations similar to those from 
which he is happily delivered, 
Whether his publication will ob- 
‘ain like salutary inluenee over 
those infected with the mania of 
ulmiration for the character of the 
emperour and king, we dare not 
venture to affirm; we know the 
obstinacy of some, and the imbe- 
tility of others. In addition, Mr. 
ff. assures us, that he knows the 
distribution of Freneh gold, in 
support of Freneh prineiples, and 
's aware of its effect among eur 
Population. 

This author was the original 
tditor, appointed by the French go- 
ernment, to eonduet The Argus,a 


gine he might be allowed to pre- 
serve either liberty or liberality 
of sentiment, in his editorial office, 
is proof enough to us that he was 
completely ignerant ofthe per. 
sons who proteeted him, and of the 
purposes his labours were destined 
tosubserve. We wonder at this, 
from so much of his previous his- 
tory; ashas come teour knowledge; 
and nathing » jess than his distinct 
affirmation ef the fact, is necessa- 
ry toestablishit. Mr. G. howe- 
ver, being installed in this offiee, it 
naturally led to jntergourse with 


the minister ; and, be affirms, that 


not a day passed i in Gfteen months, 
in Ww hieh he was het im company 
with M. ‘Palleyrand. Disgusted 
at the uffonsive nature of the. para- 
graphs he was forced to insert, he 
ab: andoned this undertaking, and 
acted as agent in law proeeedin: 
‘his also “been ume a souree ef in- 
telligenec, and he was hereby enas 
bled to obtain those official proofs 
of the despotism prevalent ia 
Franee, of which he addueed ma- 
ny instances in a publication Jate- 
ty under our review. We may be 
allowed to add, that in various ins 
strnees of Gallick profigaey, stat- 
ed by our author, we can vouch, 
from our own knowledge, for his 
geueral correctuess. He mentions 
very truly, many names of persons 
not publicly known ; and he de- 
seribes places and things with 
an accuracy, which, in our epixi- 
on justifies a confidence in his af- 
firmations respecting others, on 
whieh we have not equal means of 
tracing him. 

The. opinion ofthe Panorama, on 
the causes and consequenees of the 
French revolution, needs no repeii- 
tion. The oppressions attendant 
on that convulsion, were of a na- 
ture to appear ineredible, as they 
were utterly inconceivable to those 
who had not witnessed them; and 
we can almost forgive the igcredu- 
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lity of our r country ane,” who deny 
the possibility of their perpetrati- 
on. May they never be convinced 
by the horrors of experience ! 
This is all the notice we ‘shall take 
ef the earlier divisions of Mr. 
Goldsmith’s volume, whici- con- 
tains aneedotes of the constituent 
and legislative assemblies, of the 
eonvention, and the directory. 
‘Then follow similar communieatis 
ens onthe life and character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and his ge- 
vernment ; these introduce his con- 
duct to foreign powers, particular- 
ly to Great Britain, Rassia, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Sweden ; his 
preparations for invading England; 
his wars on the conti: rent, &e. The 
two appendices contain, the first, 
publick papers ; the second, eha- 
racters of the imperial court, and 
ifs sraudees. Private seandal is 
not to our purpose: we prefer to 
direet attention to such articles as 
more immediately concern our 
eettntry 3 or have excited, or still 
cite, a lively interest among our 
vest men. Remarks, at [a arise 
from us (though we eould muke 
many additions) would be altoge- 
ther superfluous to our readors. 
Britons, being themselves inca- 
ble of practising those arts of se- 
duction, which are. the .most daa- 
gerous weapons in the hands of our 


> Rh 
euemy, arc, with dilfieuily, con- 


* Who. for instanee, will believe that 
count Buffon’s descendant was guillotined 
Py Robespierre in 1793, expressly 
the son of that great natur- 
© Citizens? 


be- 
SAUSC he wast 
> Yet that was the fact. 
mv name is Burron !” were his 
last words.—Had Robespierre reigned 
three months longer, scarcely a publicis 
literary character woutld have been left in 
France —Again, who can credit that 
THIRTY-FOUR Newspapers Were suppressed 
by the Directory inone day, and that not 
only the editors and preprietors, but that 
the journeymen printers, also, were trans- 
ported to Cayenne, and ail their presses 
destroyed ? At one period there were near 
one hundred printing presses in safe cus- 
tody in ene building at Paris, supposed 
to be bronght from the provinees, as well 
as seized in the metropolis. 


alist 
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vineedof the trne ougines by which 
they themselves.are moved. When 
the ruling philosophers sent their 
propa: nudists in swarms to Lon. 


don, very few, indeed, of our go. Cal 
ber citizens, sv much as suspeeted plain 
that they kept company with a- mmyexect 
gents iu French pay. When they ly, ou 
assembled by knots of half denis gators 
at the corners of the streets, or in same 
publick houses, the honest, misled >? 

ing ¢ 


anditors never detected the spy in 
sscobi 




















the speechifier. Yet it ts notori- 
ous, that such means were taken to The 
enlixhten the publick, and to pro- Hg*"*) 
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mote reform. ‘lhey have been re- 
sorted to —y, though not -so ex. 
tensively. “ | knew from autho 
rity,’? says Mr. Goldsmith, * that 
no less than five hundred military 
emissaries were sent to this country 
and to Ireland, independently of 
many seeret agents.”” He farther 
asserts, that 

eb he mission to this country of 
eslonel Beauvoisin, was of a more 
serious nature than any. He was 
sent here to engage persons to as 
sassinate his majesty ; and to or- 
ganice a plan for the destruction 
of our naval arsenals at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, He was 
also sent te** Surveiller” the Comte 
BD’ Artois, 


who then resided at “Ty, 
Kdinburgh, 3 d ] 
‘ That eolonel Beauv oisin had " ” 
frequent conferences with Despard, i 
Iam convineed ; he told it to Tal- x” “ 
lien in my presence. And that By.) 
Yespard was urged to commit the ie 4 
crime of regicide by Buonaparte, Fraite: 
in times of profound peace, will By...) 
never be doubted, after some facts rm \* 
which I ean cemmanicate ‘on that trom ¢ 
subject. when 
‘* About three moaths before were e 
Despard was apprehended, I was war, a 


sifting ina coffee room with two “Tp 


English gentlemen, one of whom HR,,,,,, 
is now in London, and at any time HM);,,, ;, 
ready te coniirm this statement; Hw... 
the other is still in Franee, and, Mr, E 
therefore, I cannot refer te him; @ rister 

Frenehman came up and told me BM yiyg th 


in the presenee of those twe gen- 
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jlemen, * taat the French govern. 
ment had laid a plan to have the 
king of England assassinated, and 
that he was to be shot in the dark. sg 

Can we now wonder at the ecom- 

lained of severity in the sentence 
executed on Despard? for, certain- 
ly, our government knew his insti- 
gators and their eonnexions, by the 
same means.as they procured ori- 
ginal papers, from ‘Paris, contain- 
ing correspondence of disaffeeted 
‘acabins, British and Irish. 

The reasons of state for sending 
away Chauvelin, the French am- 
passador, very much to the regret 
ef the liberty -boys, have been 

guessed at by only a few. The fol- 
jowing proof of stage effect, pro- 
duced by French money, may be 
included among those reasons. 

“ A work appeared i in this eoun- 
try some time ago, entitled, The 
Memoirs of YLalleyrand, in which 
the author says, * that the Freneh 
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government paid the expences of | 


the English deputies, who were 
seut oan this country to France, 
in 1792, to congratulate the eon- 
vention on the abolition of royalty 
and also for the 6,000 pairs of 
shoes which were sent from this 
eountry to the brave sans-culoties 

of the French army.’ 

* Talleyrand who was the agent 
and who paid the money for ‘this 
farce, has assured me that this 
statement is true. 

“ But nut content with these po- 
litical agents, he sent persons over 
here to entice mechanicks to go fo 
Franee. A great many went. 
They have met with the punishment 
due to them, though not merited 
from those who inflieted it ; ; for, 
when the war broke out, they 
were all of them made prisoners of 
war, and sent to Verden. 

“ But the great measure of 
Buonaparte was to effect a rebel- 
lion in Ireland. General Russell 
was employed on this occasion, and 
Mr, Emmett, brother of the bar- 
rister, I know that the latter de- 
ued this at his trial ; but Lknew 
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alse that Russell, Emmett, and a 
Mr. H—I—n, a nephew of the 
former, were paid by Franee. A 
person of the name of L , was 
employed as the travelling agent.” 

Mr. Goldsmith mentions several 
names as implicated in this plot; 
suchas the notorious Arthur O’Con- 
nor, Napper Tandy, Dr. Watson, 
and others. 

Buonaparte was justified in say- 
ing that he * had mure friends in 
Eveland than was known or sus- 
pected-”* Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that his party was but weak, 
and would-net have proved eftica- 
cious in the mement of necessity. 
The delusion soon wore off from 
the publick.; and the enthusiasm 
of animated coneurrence in * the 
sacred duty of insurrection,” was 
felt only by those into whase hands 
weighty arguments had been eom- 
mitted. We incline to think that 
Buonaparte wasaware of this fact; 
and that as his preparations for 
invading England advanced, to his 
vex sation, that the pulse of the Bri- 
tish nation beat hich to meet him. 

The particulars of his plan for the - 
conquest of this little island, de- 
serve to be recorded ; and espeei- 
ally, if there be any man who has 
not duly appreeiated the Heaven- 
directed, the protecting battle of 
Tr afalgar, for him, more peculiar- 
ly, weinsert Mr. G’s aceount of 
the scheme and expectations of 
Buonaparte on that oceasion. 

‘* One of Buonaparte’s great ad- 
vantages is, that there are a great 
number of unfortunate men’ in 
Franee, who, having been obliged 
to quit their country on account of 
their political epinions, are har- 
nessed to the ear of that universal 
usurper. Jt is froma person of 
this description, a native of this 
eountry, that Iam enabled to give 
the following statement of what 
passed in the camp at Boulogne, 
just before its object was changed 
from England to Germany. 





*Ina conversation with eount Markof. 
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“ There ean be ne doubt but that 
Buenaparte never intended the in- 
vasion of England, without having 
a large fleet of men of war to cover 
his flotilla. This fleet was daily 
expected about May orJune, 1805. 
It was that commanded by Ville- 
neuve, and whieh was sent on pur- 
pose to the West Indies, with no 
ether object in view, than to in- 
duce our fleets to go after them. 

“ That fleet was to return to 
Brest, where there were twenty-jive 
sail of the line. It has been weil 
aseertained, that the combined 
squadrons of France and Spain, 
under the admirals Villeneuve and 
Gravina,, would have amounted to 

orty-six sail of the line, exclu- 
pnd of the Brest fleet, thus mak- 
ing, together, seventy sail of the 
line, besides a Dutch fleet at the 
Texel, of eight sail of the line, and 
two fifty gun ships. 

“ At this period, already, nego- 
tiations had commenced with Den- 
mark,FoOR THESURRENDEROF HER 
FLEET TO FRANCE,. Which was to 
have gone to Cuxhaven, from 
whence Bernadotfe’s army, then in 
Hanover, would have been embark. 
ed in it. | 

*“ Tlowever, the eombined ficets 
ef France and Spain did not arrive 
in Evrepe, until a month after 
Buonaparte had received the intel- 
ligence from Russia,respecting the 
triple allianee ; and his squadron 
was defeated by admiral Calder. 

“ | am persuaded, that from that 
moment, which was in July 1805, 
he had not the remotest idea of 
making the boasted deseent. 

“The news of admiral Calder 
having met with, and defeated the 
e¢ombined squadrons, reached him 
when he was still at Paris; and 
before he went te Boulogne, pour 

aire la descente! His rage against 
Villeneuve* may be coneeived; but 








* Admiral Villeneuve, when he return- 
ed to Franee from this country, was as- 
sassinated, by order of Buonaparte, at 


Merlaix. Four Mamelukes, dressed like 
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it is difficult to be expressed. 
The orders given to the admiral 
had been, that he should return ty 
Europe in May. Had this taken 
place, and had Bronaparte been 
able to collect his fleet in the 
straits of Dover; he eertainly would 
have attempted the invasion, — 

*¢ The naval officers af Boulogne, 
always deelared it to be almost 
impossible to reach the English 
shores ; for, it would have requir. 
el four days for all the vessels 
there to work out of the harbour, 
and to form a line; which woveld 
have been fifty miles; extending 
from Ftaples to Calais. 

‘ During that time, our different 
squadrons would have joined; the 
army on the English shore would 
have been prepared; and there ean 
be no doubt, but that if the fleet 
and flotilla had sailed from the di?- 
ferent points, more than half would 
have been destroyed on that ele- 
ment, which has always proved 
favourable to the arms of Britain. 

“ The army and flotilla, were, 
nevertheless, very forniidable— 
The former was upwards of 200, 
000 strong, and was to be disposed 
of as follows. There were to em- 
bark at Boulogne, 100,000 men; af 
Calais, 10,000; at Etaples, 20, 
000; at Ambleteuse, 20,000; about 
50,000 men were to be left in and 
about Boulogne, as a corps de re- 
serve ; but a stronger corps dere- 
serve, of more than 150,000. mea, 
was posted en echelon all tlie way 
back to Metz, which, no doubt, 
was intended more as an advaneed 
guard against Austria. 


gens darmes, were sent to that place— 
The admiral had dined with the prefect, 
and went home to dress te go the play.— 
When he entered his apartment, these four 
assassins rushed upon him, and strangled 
him. A report was industriously circt- 
lated, that Villeneuve destroyed himse 
from dread of the vengeance, which he 
was informed had been expressed against 
him by the tyrant. This is void of all 
probability, as he could depend on protee 
tion from madame Joseph Buenapar'® 
who was his first cousin. 
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“The flotilla consisted of about 
3,000 vessels, of three different de- 
scriptions. ‘The three first were 
the praames: of these there were 
only 40; they had each three 
masts, aud lay very low on the wa- 
ter; they earried six thirty-six 
pounders on eaeh side, besides one 
inthe bow and stern. About 100 
men could go in each of these 
raames. 

« Of the seeond deseription were 
the canoniers, likewise of three 
masts, with deeks ; but not of the 
same formidable size as _ the 
yraames ; they carried six six- 
pounders each side; they could 
earry about eighty men each ; of 
this deseription of boats, the a- 
mount was 1500. 

* The remainder was the bateaux 
plats, whieh could contain about 
50 men each ; they had, of course, 
no deck, and only four small swi- 
vels on each side. 

“There were, besides, a great 
many Dutch hoys, smacks, and 
skuits, to convey cavalry, forage, 
&stores. ‘The general opinion at 
Boulogne was that the eatamarans 
would have done a great deal of 
misehief, if ever the mad tyrant 
had sent his eockle shells out to 
sea, 

“ There were also 30,000 men 
w the Texel, under the command 
o general Marmont; and the I- 
rish legion, eonsisting of abeut 
4.000 renegados, thieves, and va- 
gabonds, from all nations, were to 
heembarked at Brest, with 10,000 
Freneh troops, under the command 
ofgeneral Augereau. The Irish 
ilicers felt hurt at being placed in 
tuch a disagreeable situation, as to 
leobliged te conduct, into their 
‘wn country, such a motley band. 

“There was also attached to 
thearmy at Boulogne, a carps of 
ponte, to act as military interpre- 
ers, 

“ Buonaparte was furnished with 
‘names of all our officers in the 
my and militia, whieh he obtain- 
from a Seotchman, whom he 







sent to this eeuntry in 1804; and 
who was then, ond: is how, a ge- 
neral of divisien in the French ar- 
my. 

*¢ 1t may be depended upon, that 
Buonaparte is as well acquainted 
with our eoast, and with ever 
creek and rivulet, as if he had been 
a Kent smuggler all his life. 


‘* Men of every description, eon-_ 


versant in English affairs er who 
could speak Nnglish, were ordered 
to Boulogne, to assist him in his 
faree. 

‘* A great number of savans, men 
of letters, &e. were ordered also te 
preeeed to Boulogne. 

“An English printing press, 
with the stamps [types] were alse 
attached to this expedition. 

“Those who were not in Buo- 
naparte’s secret, were so confident 
of suceess, that several persons 
went down te Boulogne, for the 
purpose of passing with the army, 
io establish banking and commer- 
eial houses in London; and the 
French government encouraged 
them in these ideas. | 

‘‘ That an active correspondence 
was kept up from the eamp at Bou- 
logne with persons in Fingland, 
eannot be denied. Boats, with let- 
ters and parcels, were eonstantly 
arriving there from the English 
coast. 

‘It was known, that a special 
bureau was about that time estab- 
lished, at the Freneh office for fo- 
reign affairs, to keep up a direet 
correspondenee with eertain per- 
sons in Kngland.. The chief of 
that establishment, is an old mem- 
beref the Constitutional Soeiety ; 
and a great friend ef our leading 
English reformers. He was one 
of those, indicted for attempting 
te rescue his friend, Arthur'O’Con- 
nor, at Maidstone.” 7 

«+ | beg te eall the readers par- 
ticular attention to this most im- 

ortant faet.” 

Elsewhere, Mr. G. repeats this | 
assertion. . 

* T have reason te kelieve, that 
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there are some persens in thie 
eountry, who have a direct commu- 
nication with Buonaparte, threugh 
his bureau special, established at 
Paris, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a eorrespondence with the dis- 
affected of this eountry.” 

As is wellknown, the French 
chief quitted the shore of the Bri- 
tish ehannel for the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube. 

We should fill our columns with 
references, were we to mark these 
numerous pla ees in our werk, in 
whieh we have pointed out the 
mischief produced by French econ- 
nexiens. From the deseription of 
Galliek spies employed in other 
eountries, our readers will infer 
the characters ef some employed 
in Britain. Mr, G. says, very tru- 
ly : 

* The primary and most efficient 
eause of the subjugation of the 
continent of Europe, was the pre- 
dilection of the higher classes at e- 
very court for every thing that was 
Brench ; and the politiek measure 
of Buonaparte, is, to foster and 
promote that. predilection. The 
spy is to be found in the garb ofa 
FEMALE DANCER, & SINGER, or a 
painter, or even ina friseur; whe 
pretend to haye had reasor to quit 
their country ; who insinuate them- 
selves, in the humble situation of 
persons of low eonditien or menial 
servants, into the confidence of per- 
sons of high rank, and semetimes 
prove more useful to their mission- 
ars, than the most respeétable ac- 
credited agent.” 

In like manner, says Mr. G, in 
Russia: 

“ The emperour Paul was heset 
with Freneh courtezans [madame 
Chevalier, an aetress, and a ma- 
dame Bonneuil] and guided by mi- 
nisters in the pay of France. 

‘* Knowing Alexander te be ve- 
ry different frem the Macedonian 
hero of that name, Buonaparte 
made him a present ofa plentiful 
amportation of Freneh actresses, 
daneers, composers, daubing paiut- 
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ers, singers, mendieant authors, 
milliners, &c. &e. 

‘The Russian neblesse, being in 
an extraordinary degree attached 
io Freneh fopperies, and frivoli. 
ties, were not backward in adding 
to the stoek of imperial im porta. 
tions.”’ 

"Those only who have never had 
information on the interiour of 
eourts, will despise the hint eon- 
tained in these extracts. Could 

uch as disregard them suffer, a- 
lone, we would not so incessantly 
re-echo this ** warning voice !” 

Mr. G. names, without reserve, 
those pensionaries of Buonaparte, 
in the cabinets of Prussia and Rug. 
sia, by whom their sovereigns re- 
spectiv ely were betrayed. The 
wily Corsican knew, before he 
quitted Paris, that he had orga- 
nized treachery, and that he should 
triumph! What can we think of 
such sovereigns! What can they 
think of the duties attached to the 
office of supreme head of a nati- 
on! 

Of the Austrian ministers, he 
says: 

“Count Philip Cobentzel, asl 
have already observed, was more 
the minister of Buonaparte than 
of Francis. His treasons were e- 
ven known to his own unele, eount 
Louis Cobentzel.* Nevertheless, 
he was-allowed te remain in that 
situation. Had eount Philip been 
an honest man, he would not have 
pressed his government to attack 
France before the arrival of the 
Russians. He should also have 
known, and made his governmett 
avquainted, that Buonaparte, being 
kept at Boulogne with aw armyit 
such an unseti'ed state, their im 
patience preducingeontinual symp 
toms of mutiny, must have beet 
niueh embarrassed hew te act. 

‘The officers and men had, ' 
fact, begun to turn him into ‘il 


* Shortly before the last Austrian 
count Louis, then minister for foreign * 
fairs, died of poison. No dowdt it ¥* 
etiected by French agents. 
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evle, and consider himas a Char- 
latan, who pretended to things be- 
yond his reach, in attempting the 
gonquest of England--—— : 

“ Well might general Mack, 
when informed of the approach of 
Buonaparte’s army to Ulm, ex- 
clan: § The Austrian cabinet is 
sold to Buonaparte !—We are all 
betrayed !” 

« The despatch, from which the 
above is an abstract, was absolute- 
ly dictated by Buonaparte at Bou- 
loene, and sentte ‘lalleyrand, in 
Paris, to be given to Cobentzel, by 
him to be forwarded to Vienna. 

“But that Buonaparte might 
he assured of the devotion of Co- 
hentzel to hisinterest,c¢ens d’armes 
in disguise, were sent after the 
bearer of the despateh, who hap- 
pened to be a seeretary of the Aus- 
trian legation. His papers were 
opened and examined, and he was 
allowed te preceed, the robbers 
eontenting themselves with his 
purse and his wateh.’’* 

Ou this ministerial treason, Mr. 
Goldsmith founds an exeulpation 
of genetal Mack, who ‘was, he 
tlinks, rather betrayed, thanatrai- 
tor himself, 

Of the Neapolitan minister at 
Paris, the marquis de Gallo, Mr. 
CG, says: 

“ This vile traitor had been fer 
some years, one of Buonaparte’s 
spies in Paris. His business was, 
foreport to him what passed at 
the diplomatick dinners, &e. For 
this honeurable service he receiv- 
el 6,000 livres per month, from the 
cassette of Buonaparte. In fur- 
ther reward for his treason, when 
Joseph Napoleon Buenaparte be- 
came king ef Naples, he was ap- 
peinted minister for foreign affairs; 


* This js a very convenient thing for the 
French gens d’armes employed upon such 


errands; for, to make it appear that the 
tiplomatick robbery was effected by or- 
dinary thieves, they are always ordered to 
plunder those they stop. Our messenger, 
Wagstaff, was robbed ofhis watch and 
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and he now holds the same situati- 
on under Murat.” 


Mr. G. asserts that count Hang- 
witz, the Prussian minister, with 
his’ seeretary, M. Lombard, was 
long in Buonaparte’s pay. It is 
well known that the king of Prussia 
received from France a subsidy of 
one million of rix-dollars [2060001] 
as the price of his neutrality— 
Buonaparte and Talleyrand have 
said that he, also, reeeived money 
from the aliies, as payment for his 
remaining neuter. So that he 
plundered hoth parties—to what 
purpose ? ‘Tobe plundered infinite- 
ly more severely: and to endure 
the loss, unpitied ; for, who ean 
pity him} The fear of losing this 
subsidy, and when it was suspend- 
ed, the hope of regaining it, aeted 
but too powerfully en the imagina- 
tio of ihe saceessour of the wise 
Frederick. How bitterly does he 
how regret his tergiversation! 
From a subsidized king, a bribed 
minister of state, a corrupt secre- 
tary, French jacobiu maxims eur- 
rent among the army, and infidel 
principles triumphant in the pa- 
lace, what eould be expeeied, but 
what eur eyes behold ? | 


The craft employed by Buena- 
parte, in pensioning the post-mas- 
ters in Germany, the thieves, rob- 
bers, and house-breakers, found 
and associated in his schemes, or 
sent and employed under his diree- 
tions; the forgeries, the assaults, 
the marders, perpetrated by his 
authority and orders, are detailed 
in partby Mr. G. He kuews but 
a small portion of them; and he 
has not told allhe knows. We 
hope, that what he has said will 
have due influence on his country- 
men; for, we again repeat it, such 
barbarities being unheard of in our 
isiand, they will obtain but a li- 
mited eredence among us.—These 
we must pass; yet, an instance im 
which a British plenipotentiary 
was concerned, may demand inser- 
tion. ‘The truth ef the faet, ws 
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suppose, may be undeniably aseer- 
tained by evidence now obtainable 
at home. 

“One day, when Lord Lauder- 
dale was dining at Mr. Champag- 
ny’s, the police went to his lodg- 
ings, and examined his drawers and 

apers !!* 

“ Shortly before his lordship left 
Paris, it was the intention of Buo- 
naparte to have him arrested; and, 
in order to aseertain what effeet 
sueh a proceeding would have on 
the Parisians, he ordered an arti- 
cle to be inserted in the Gazette de 
France, stating, that lord Lauder- 
dale was going to reside at the 
eountry house of the governour of 
Paris, Junot, for the benefit of his 
health ! 

** Every ereature in Paris, con- 
eluded that this was theavant con- 
reur of the arrest ef the English 
ambassadonr, Some asked Junot, 
whether the fact announced was 
true? others asked him, whether 
he was to become the jailor of lord 
Lauderdale? The thing beeame 
the subject of much eonversation 
in Paris, and it was not thought 
prudent to earry it immediatelyjin- 
to exeeution: but when his lord- 
ship left Paris, orders were re- 
ceived from Buonaparte, who had 
then already set off for Germany, 
to arrest his lordship and his suite. 
Feuche contrived, that the orders 
to be sent te Boulogne’ for that 
purpose, by the telegraph, should 
not be communicated till lord Lau- 
derdale had already embarked.— 
Thus, Fouche, on this oceasion, 
saved his master’s repufation.”’ 

Nor was this the only instance 
in which the reputation of the em- 
perour and king has been beholden 
to his instrument Fouehe. (Now 
exiled from his post and in dis- 
grace.) 

“Not long sinee, Bucnaparte, 


* A person, who was emploved on that 
business, teld it to me, in the presence of 
Mr. Paul Benfield, after lord Lauderdale 
left Paris. 


‘in one of his paroxysms, declared 


the Prussian minister, De Stein, to 
be outlawed, and ordered him to be 
shot, if ever he should be met by 
Freuch treops. In this insane de- 
cree were included, Messrs. Louis 
Cobentzel and De Stadion, the 
Austrian ministers; M. De Mar- 
coff, the ex-Russian ambassadour ; 
and Mr, Canning. Whoevershould 
kill the latter, the deeree said, 
would deserve well of humanity, 
and that he should be rewarded by 
an estate in Franee! However, 
Fouche eombated, with all his 
might, against such mad and un- 
heard of proceedings; therefore, 
when his imperial majesty’s an- 
ger was abated, M. De Stein re- 
mained the only outlaw. The de- 
cree against the others was never 
promulgated.” ; 

The seeret treaty of Tilsit has 
been the subject of much political 
speeulation. Seareely any com- 
plete copies of it are abroad. ‘The 
purport of it, with its intentions 
and its effects, are understood ; but 
the terms in whieh they are ex- 
pressed have been obtained by few. 
As Panoramists, we know by what 
person, and by what means, and at 
what price one copy of this instru- 
ment was obtained; but, we never 
saw a transeript of the treaty, pur- 
porting to be entire. Mr. G. gives 
the following, as its contents.— 
We ineline to think, that he also, 
has seen an incomplete transeript. 

“In addition to this publick 
treaty, a separate treaty was sign- 
ed between Franee and Russia, 
whieh is very little knowa, and 
whieh I now cemmuniecate as the 
authentick state paper.* 

* Seeret Treaty of Tilsit. 

* Article 4. Russia to take pos- 

session ef Turkey in Europe, and 


* The publick cannot expect frem me, 
that 1 should inform them how, and by 
what means I was put in possession of that 
important document ; however, in that 
quarter where it was necessary to sub- 
stantiate my assertion by proof, 1 have 
found no hesitation in doing it. 
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o pursue her conquests in Asia as 
jar as she thinks proper. 

“2, The dynasty of the Bourbons 
of Spain, and ofthe Braganza fa- 
wily in Portugal, shall cease to 
exist; a prince of the blood of Buo- 
yaparte’s family shall be invested 
with the crown of those kingdoms. 

«3. The temporal authority of 
the pope to cease, and Rome and 
her dependencies to be annexed to 
the kingdom of Italy. 

«4, Russia engages to assist 
France with her marine for the 
conquest of Gibraltar. 

«5, The tewns in Africa, such 
as Tunis, Algiers, &c. to be taken 
possession of by the French, and at 
a general peace, all conquests 
which might have been made by 
the French in Africa during the 
war, are to be given as indemni- 
ties tothe kings of Sardinia and 
Sicily. 

“6. Malta te be possessed by 
the French, and no peace_ever to 
lemade with England, unless that 
island be ceded to France. 

“7, Egvpt also to be oceupied 
by the Freneh. 

“8, Vessels belonging to the 

following powers only, shall be 
permitted to navigate in the Medi- 
lerranean, viz. Freneh, Russian, 
Apanish and Italian ; all others to 
be exeluded. 
“9, Deumark to be indemnified 
inthe North of Germany, and by 
the Hanse Towns, provided she 
tonsents to give up her fleet to 
Franee.t . 

“40. Their majestics of Russia 
and France will endeavourto come 
(some arrangement, that no pow- 
érshall in future be permitted to 


{t See my last publication, in which 
there are some facts relating to the inten- 
tions of France, with respect to the Da- 
bish fleet ; and I must here observe, that 
Whilst Buonaparte was thus holding out 
‘o Denmark indemnities in the . North of 
xTmany, Murat was sent on a mission to 
the king of Sweden, who was then in Po- 
Merania, offering Norway to his Swedish 

Saenty, if he would make a peace with 

tance ! 


send merehant ships to ses, unless 
they have a certain number of ships 
of war.} 

“ This treaty was ‘signed by 
prince Kourakin, and prince Tal- 
leyrand.” 

Mr. Geldsmith seems to exeuse, 
and even to pity Ferdinand V1J. of 
Spain, for his venturing himself 
into the pewer of Bonaparte. 
Now we know, that his sister, the 
princess of Brazil, sent him ex- 
pressly, and in the most confidenti- 
al manner, a copy of this treaty, 
with particular observations on 
that part of it, which announced 
the impending destruction ef the 
Spanish and Portuguese sovereigns, 
He ought to have been convinced, 
as effectually as that family was, 
whieh deluded che agents of Buo- 
naparte, and in spite of their ut- 
most effurts of fraud and force, 
found safety in flight. 

But, the intention of dethroning 
the royal family of Spain, was no 
new conception. It was,in all 
probability, meditated from the 
time when Buonaparte proposed 
te found a new dynasty ; and the 
first overt act to that purpose, was, 
if we rightly co njeeture, the offer 
made to Louis XVIII. to resign his 
claim to the throne of France. 

‘“* | was particularly intimate 
with Mr. Esquerdo.§ whe was the 
grand faiseur of that unnatural af- 
fair, and who signed, on the part 
of Spain, the treaty of the partiti- 
on of Portugal. From that gentle- 


+ By such an arrangement, the portsof 
Prusssa, Mecklenburgh, Oldenburgh, the 
Hanse Towns, and several others, must be 
governed by some of the leading mari- 
lime powers in Furope. 

§ Mr. D’Esquerdo was the son of a 
hair-dresser in Saragossa; his father was 
much liked in the family of the count Fu- 
entes, of that town, who also bore the Ne- 
apolitan title of prince Pignatelli. That 
nobleman gave young Esquerdo a good 
education, and he certainly proved to be a 
man of talents. In the course of time, 
he was intreduced to court, where he be- 
came a great faveurite, not only with the 
king and queen, but with the prince of 
peace. 
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mong deedipmpeemtersl —, 
man I learned, that the dethrone- but who ean’ calculate at what ey. Ve 
ment of the king ef Spain had been pense ? : AS 
long meditated by Buonaparte ; A word on the appendix, eon. ay! °° 
that it was at first communieated taining Mr. G’s opinions on the mm!“ 
to the Spanish minister at Paris, imperial family, must conclude have 
de chevalier d’Azara, whoimmedi- thisarticle. The princes, ang fy" ° 
ately rejected all Kind of further princesses, are bad enough, ang ace 
communication on this subject. too bad 3 but are closely followed and : 
The consequence was, that, in’ by the great officers of honow, Mi" ® 
twenty-four hours:after, Mr. d’A = who eompose the court. Never. fm" 
zara was poisoned, in time to pre- theless, Mr, G. acknowledges ex. have 
vent him from informing his court. ecptions. He even, somewhattg’ an 
what had been intimated to him by ur surprise, has relieved the cha. lermo. 
Buonaparte,—— racter of Fouehe from some of the Ma hi 
“ Buonaparte, however, became, dark shades in which it is usually oar 
Jatterly, very much dissatisfied drawn; and he finds, here and pairs. 
with him [Esquerdo | and told him there, a marshal, or a general, not M'"° 
about eighteen months ago, inthe void ef good qualities. Even wa 
presence of all his ministers, that mong the Buonapartes, he de. ‘1 
he deserved to be hanged for the seribes Joseph, king of Spain, pr ph) 
aise statement w hich - hel made ‘* the eldest of the family, as be- own 
about the publick opinion in Spain, ing of a very ' peaceable, mild dis. Frou 
which Esquerdo had represented position. tic isa very domestick ~ 
as favourable to the French. Since man, a good father, a good hus- “ane 
Ihave been in England, I have hand, i 1nd the poor man’s friend.” yheree 
seer an accountinthe newspapers, Lucien is a man of considerable peat 
that Mr. Esquerdo was brought tu talents, has read much. and has vee 
Paris, in irons, from Madrid, ac- cultivated his mind.. He is ofa a x: 
eused of high treason.’ very independent mind, and will + 
From these specimens our read- not implicitly receive a eommand ‘ “me 
ers will easily form an opinionon from his brother. Napoleon knows = 
Mr. Goldsmith’s book. We pur- that Lucien does not entertains wi hes 
posely refrain from noticing much ny hizh opinion of his talents,” ame 
that mary will deem interesting. we add, nor of “ his star:’’ for we nid 
If it be asked what is the situati- know from good authority, that * he 
en of ’rance under this man’s go- Lucien “ee forsiold him his doom; 7” Uh 
vernment ? Mr. G. replies, com- and will not be exalted, dreading ton - 
merce there isnone; manufactures the contingent fall. & Louis Buo- eet 
are very limited ; the grapes rot naparte,” says Mr. G. “isa good of and 
ou the vines, yet exeise duty is honest, well-meaning young man.” ag | 
pzid for the wine they should He affieme also, that he w as highly np y ef 
make ; espionnage is multiplied ad approved ef, as a sovereign, im Oye 
infinitum ; prisons are mere nu- Holland. Ve all know the con ‘able 
merous than ever ; moutons are seqnuenee. As to the ladies of the (3, - 
still employed ; the torture is stil] fami ily, Mr. G. ealls.them in plain “any 
used ; conscripts are demanded in tet ms —. But, we promised aad) 
greater numbers than the law al-. to avoid pers onalities: and there = 
isws; there are no wounded, or fore, refer to the volume, those f a 
mutulated soldiers in France: if w he are curious on the general at ae 
rendered unserviceable, they are tractions of these publick perso lraide 
slain eutright. Such is the pro- ages. Weare happy to haveiti hg } 
able exchange nada by France, our power, to eseape from closet thin 
ot the Bourbons for the Buona- contemplations of this den of Hestio 
partes! atthe expenee of » perial banditti : : this sink of Cor mire of 


sican correption. 
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‘6K i CHES OF Vik! NNA. 


AS I am not aware of any work 


‘nour language whieh may be en- 
tiijeda “ picture of Vienna,” J 
have beem induced to select from 
the German, some of the leading 
features Which mark that capital; 
and may claim attention. Merei- 
e’s Tableau de Paris has long 
been celebrated. Sinee that we 
have had “ pietures” of London, 
Hamburgh, Constanti nople, Pa- 
lermo, Ke. bat the eapital of Aus- 
tria has somehow eseaped a deline- 
ation Which it appears to me to 
merit. Lean voueh for the cor- 
eciness of the following sketches 
aving passed a winter there. 

A general outline of the topo- 


graphy of this eity may serve as a : 


pecessary mtroduction. 
From the southern bank of the 
ajestie Danube, the rising ground 
resents a commanding situation, 
hereon the Romans raised a for- 
ification whieh theyealled Vindo- 
ona. Hence has gradaally arisen 
le modern eapital Wien, in Ger- 
nan, or Vienna. ‘i'o the north lie 
he woody islands in the Danube, 
ywhich that river is divided inte 
‘nbranches. ‘lo the westward 
owers the lefty range of the Kah- 
enberg hills, eovered with various 
wildings. To the eastward ex- 
and the fertile plains that stretch 
» the confines of Hungary : and to 
he south the landseape comprises 
ull and dale, villas and fertile 
Dees the traveller wish to 
wjoy a general view of, this byilli- 
ut see cuery, let him meunt the 
pire of St. Stephen’s or climb the 
Mahlevberg. 
Geneva, at the head of its mag- 
ifcent lake, has been eompared to 
medallion pendant to a green 
ibband. Did we live inthe a: <8 
{ parables, l should describe Vi i- 
Mla asa large brilliant set with 
Meralds, and an exteriour row of 
‘rly coloured stones. ‘The eity, 
ith its beautiful and regular far- 


helds. 


‘itions, stands nearly in the 
‘are of the suburbs. The Ks- 





pianade, between the latter and the 
city, is 400 yards bread, with in- 
tersecting rews of ehésnut trees. 
W hen we consider the immenseex- 
tent of the suburbs, the populati- 
on of which is estimated at 150- 
600, we are astonished at the al- 
most inealeulable number of build, 
ings that have been erected since 
Vienna was besieged by the Turks, 
in 1633. Objeetio us have beem 

urged against the trivial names 
attached to some of these subarbss 
en the contrary, all must admire 
those of Le opol Istadt, Josephstadé, 
&e. Henee I rather agree with wld 
Shandy, who considered the name 
of his child as a matter of great 
importanee How interesting te 
posterity would be a Kaunitzstadt, 
a Lasey square; a Loudon place 
Futuie ages would daily be re- 
minded of these great men, whe 
either in the field or the cabinet, 
have increased the glory of Aus- 
tria. 

‘The climateis highly eoquettish, 
as Mr. Burke says of eur own. 
‘The city is exposed to the north 
and east winds; the air is very 
sharp, and more dry than humid. 
The dust is the great plague of 
Vienna ; its subtilty soon effeets 
the eyes ; it also causes pulmonary 
comph: ints of all kinds. Servants, 
running footmen, jhair-dressers, sel- 
diers, &e. are carried off in great 
numbers. A strangerean form but 
a faint idea of the dust. Sixteen 
thousand eoach wheels, with the 
necessary horses, aud nearly a mil- 
lion of pedestri ians, keep it in. con- 
tinual agitation. The whole city 
is buried in more than Egyptiaa 
darkness : aud should yoa walk 
eut of thegates. you must traverse 
a column of dust haifa mile ia di- 
ameter. 

The water is not of the best 
quality. Strangers are afflicted 
with diarrhea for some weeks af- 
ter their arrival. In winter the 
thermometer i# generally one or 
two degrees higher in the eily, 
thau in the suburbsand keyond the. 
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lines. ‘The mean degree of heat 
at midsummer may be taken at 26, 
and in winter at 14 below zero. 
The area of the eity and suburbs, 
within the lines, is estimated at 
45,360,000 square yards. In Vi- 
euna they reckon from 47 to 52 
persons to a house; in Paris 20 ; 
in Berlin 15 only. |The houses 
are built in amost substantial man- 
ner, and some of them have as ma- 
ny stories below as above ground. 
Such solidity of architecture offers 
no eucouragement to fire-oilices. 
In the memory of man there has 
been no instance in the city, of a 
single stury having been destroyed 
by fire. 

‘The witty observation of a wri- 
ter, “that the emperour’s horses 
are better lodged than their mas- 
ter,” may be true in regard to the 
external appearance of the palace; 
but the interiour is worthy of a 
great monarch. Jn the first elass 
of magnificent buildings may be 
enumerated the Imperial Chanee- 
ry; the Imperial Library ; the 
Belvidere; the Schwarzenberg pa- 
lace; the Bohemian Chancery ; 
the palaces of Prinee Lichtenstein; 
the Hungarian Chancery; the 
Church of St. Charles ; the Impe- 
perial Stables ; the Lobkowiz pa- 
lace, &e. The seeond class in- 
eludes about twe hundred, contain- 
ing every thing that elegance and 
voluptuousness ean require. The 
estimate for building Count Fries’s 
new palace was 40,000; the em- 
perour’s cabinet-maker made fur- 
miture to the amount of £ 6,000 
and the pier glasses cost £ 1500. 
The house of Count Trattner is 
worthy of note. ‘The establish- 
ment consists of about 600 per- 
sons. The possessor came origi. 
nally from Hungary as an insigni- 
ficent painter, and is new said to 
expend £ 30,000 per annum. 

Among the publick establish- 
ments, we shall just mention the 
six great barracks for infantry, ea- 
valry, and artillery ; and the im- 
menuse hospital that eomtaius 3000 


patients ; also doetors, surgeons, 
attendants, cooks, midwives, lying. 
in women, foundlings, and luna. 
ticks. 
The mixture of national costume 
is an interesting sight to a stran. 
ger, on his first arrival in Vienna, 
The erect and stiff walking Hup- 
garian wrapt up in his pelisse, 
with an immense long tail ; the 


round head Pole, with his hair eut | 


a la Brutus; the Armenians, Wal- 
lachians, and Moldavians, in their 
half oriental dress ; the Greeks iy 
their white habits, and with tong 
pipes ; the bearded Musselman 
with his broad dagger and yellow 
slippers ; the scarecrow Polish 
Jews with their swollen eheeks, 


and filthy, uncombed hair; aud the . 


Hungarian and ‘Transylvanian 
boors with their greasy sheep skins 
in the form of cloaks. _ To this 
we may add the confusion of at 


least sixteen different languages 


constantly clattering in his ears, 

In Vienna, as in every other ea- 
pital, many sacrifices are made to 
procure an equipage or a saddle 
horse. ‘They reckon 3000 gen- 
tlemen’s carriages, 636 hackney 
coaches, 300 glass coaches, and 
about an equal number of publick 
vehicles. ‘The amount of draught 
and riding horses, within the lines, 
may be taken at 10,000. Manya 
noble horse has been sold for & 400 
and some of the princes keep 80 of 
100 0f them. ‘The number of dogs 
of all kinds, is estimated at 24, 
000. 

The national blood has been se 
blended and intermixed with that 
of other nations, that the only cha- 
raeteristick feature now remaining 
toa real Vienna man, is the long 
sharp chin. He is of a milile 
size, slim, and long-limbed. The 
females are well grown, fresh e0° 
loured, lively, and fine. skinned. 
Their beauty fades rather early. 
But who can paint their vivaellys 
what pen is swift enough to eate 
all that thousand variations; 
trace en paper all those little ue 
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4 things that constitute the essentia- 
He lity of female. attraction and are 
e. eoutinually fluttering on the wings 
i of frivolity P 
The citizens are eourteous, open 
vg voastedl ready to oblige, docile, in- 
a ventous, and good patriots. in 
{heir transactions they are upright 
4 and eonseientious, coudes scending 
he to their neighbours, and geocrous 
towards thetr friends. ‘Pheir fun- 
” damental maxim is? “ive and 
we let live.” ‘They are very fond of 
a feasting, dancing, and of the thea. 
a atres 3 but, as they seldom beeome 
i. biskrupts, on the contrary are in 
os easy circumstances, we may con- 
oh elude that their pleasures do not 
‘ exceed their economical means. 
a * There is only one Vienna,” they 
= exclaim in the fulness of joy. Were 
“98 they singularin (hisdelasion, there 
og mizht be some reason for rallying 
his trem on the subject ; s but wh: it ha. 
atl tion do we hear of, whose eapital 
Bt is not the best ? Lhe Parisian 
_ siys the same 5 the Vortaguese ex- 
at cauims: * He who has not seen 
Sey Lisbon, has seen nothing.” A 
idle Spaniard, on his death-bed, begged 
oh his son for a in his life to see 
biadrid.. he Neapolitan, in his 
ae horrible jargon, calls out : * See 
liek Naples, and ‘then die.’?’ And wha 
ght siysJchu Bull ? Have not the Vi- 
nes, etuesse, then, as much right as 
y.® olners to consider their capital as 
400 a paradise ? 
7” Vio ein reckon up the number 
logs of princes, barons, and counts, in 
ay Vienna, who eonstitute the three 
dasses of high nobility ? It is ve- 
he ry natural that’ a great nobility 
7 should be colleeted in such a’eapi- 
pha- tal. The throne, publieck affairs, 
ta the great world, ambition, family 
hile tonvexions, pleasure, &e. are the 
whe grand attraetions. Old parchments 
‘ aud fiae clothes no longer procure 
\ “i the favour of the monareh, the 
_ . ‘sleem of the publick or honoura- 
a - posts. A dashing young man 
out * spend his ineome as he pleas- 
pe 4; may drive six horses; keep 
ay *peu house ; and boast cf his pedi- 
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sree : but if he considers these on- 
ly as sufficient to render him a 
person of consequence, he wil ne- 


ver aequire ee ‘The most an eient 


families h rave lor 1g been distin: aay she 
ed for their pu btick services, "the ir 
wealth, and their personal qualili- 


Gufions. 

The soci: aty.of the female nohi. 
lity, also, is ag instructive as it is 
de light ful. In their cireles, time 
is not wasted at the card table. 
Musieal parties, friendly converse, 
literary information, observations 
on books, travels, works of art, the 
theatre, &e. beguile the hours of a 
long winter’s evening. 

When the poor man has been 
werking for have together, in a 
garret, to muster up a féw perice, 
he comes down in the evening 
stands a few minutes at the house 
deor to consider the passing multi- 
tude, and then deseends thirty 
steps underground into a Wine eel- 
lar. ‘The atmosphere of these 
plaees is saturated with vinous ex- 
halations, to such a hg 
intoxication soon takes plaec. 
Here the workman takes his even. 
ing’s meal; the vintners sell wine 
from two pcenee to six pence the 
measure ; they furnish also cheese, 
eold fishy sdusages, &e.* ‘The most 
noted wine eeHar, of the commen 
sort, formerly belonged to a con- 
vent, and is filled with immerse 
butts of red and. white wine. The 
eellar men seldom sec the sun 35. 
and in this one cellar they are sated 
to burn 18,000 wax lights annaal- 
ly. The fashionable ones, parti- 
cularly the Hungarian cellar, are 
fitted up with a “display of taste ; 
and in that you may order wine 
from one shilling a bottle, up to 
ine Tokay, at half a guinea 

a pint. 

Institutions of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Joseph H. who observed efery 
thing in his travels that merited 
the attention of a thinking mind, 
having visited the sehool of the 
Abbe IEpee at Paris, determined 
en erecting a similar one in his 
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own capi ital. ‘The nuiaber to be 
maintained gratis was fixed by his 
majesty at thirty ; but mot exactly 
confined to it. Wheever wishes 
to introduce a deaf and dumb per- 
son, akove that number, pays the 
mederate annual sum ef 4 10, fer 
beard, clothiag, instruction, &e. 
They are tau; cht language, relizi- 
en, physieks, ‘and arithmetick. A 
printing ofhde has also been ereet- 
ed, the operation of which appears 
to be well adapted to their eapaci- 
ties. ‘The girls learn eommon 
household affairs. There isalsoa 
riband manufactory to employ o- 
ther girls, as w ell as those boys 
who cannot be engaced in printing. 
At seven in tik ie morning they have 
prayers,and then proceed to charch 
to hear mass. Aceordine to the 
first regents they were ellow- 
ed to walk outevery day ; but now 
they are confined to three timea 

week. Ev ery Sunday evening the 
institution is open to the publiek. 

The Oriental Academy. 

Containstwelvescholars., who are 
particularly instrueted in the Ori- 
ental languages. as well as in the 
Jiving ones of Kurope, and other 
necessary scienees. When duly 
qualified, they are sent to the Ans- 
trian embassy at Constaatineple ; 
and either recalled when a vacaney 
takes plaee, 
Oriental affairs, er are appointed 
as consuls to Muldavia, Wallachia, 
and the islands of the Arehipela- 
go. When there is war with the 
porte, they are attached to the ar- 
my as luterpreters. 

* * * * * 

No person ean be buried at Vien- 
na without having been previously 
inspected by the Visitation Office. 
Every physician, on the death ofa 
patient, must draw up in writing 
the cause of his death, which is 
delivered to the above oifice. The 
object of this regulation is ef great 
importance If the deeeased died 
of any suspieieus disorder, the hed 
is carried away and burnt, or else 
thoroughlycleansed. Persons who 








to the chaneery for 


die suddenly are dale whether 
they have been poisoned, or beey 
killed by any violent means, Jy 
short, it is simifar to our coroner's 
inquest. A daily list is published, 
specifyingthe name, age, condition, 
quar ‘ter of the eity, and even the 
number of the house, and the dis. 
order of the deceased. The smai}. 
est number of deaths per day is se. 
ven, the greatest thirty-six. 

As wood is very dear, and ay 
immense quantity is consumed jp 
coffins, Joseph I]. issued an edict 
in 1784, that for the future, all bo. 
dies should be merely sewed up ina 
sack, and put inte the ground, This 
created general dis: vust. The 
Greeks first b egan, by representing 
the edict as contrary to their ritu 


al, ‘hose provine ‘ial families who 
had relativas in Vienna were great- 


Jy alarmed. At last the emperour 
was obliged to issue a contra-ediet, 
stating, that ‘as the livi: ig set ask 
& value on their careases, and wish 
ed them to be longer in rotting, he 
did not eare how they were buried 
and that in regard to the eoflins, 
every man might do whut he chose 
with his own corpse.” 
—<tiljegiitine 
MADELINA: A FEMALE PORTR AIT. 
MADELINA, you wish me to 
draw your character. Whot a 
strange wish, to be preferred by 
a young lady to a young man, wi 
has seldom seen you, at times ani 
situations which admit of no dis 
guise, and which draw forth ail 
our seeret foibies, and who, at hest, 
has neither a sober ner impartial 
judgment! Still, however, [ will do 
my best. If 1 blame you, youl 
pride may reasonably impute itt 
my ignorance ; if 1 praise, yoit 
modesty will maturally sugges! 
some doubts of the sincerity of out 
who sets avery high value on yout 
good opinion, and who thinks yout 
siniles cheaply bought, even at the 
price of some duplicity. 
And now to begin: but how? 
With the person to “be sure. Beat! 
ty is never of small momeutm! 
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SS eres 
woman's eye; 2 and tnat is a cause 
of deep regret to these, ¥ ho love 
tre f maic dignity, ha app! ine 8S, an d 
yirtue. In the passion for beauty, 
shall we find the source of ali the 
foiiies, and many of the erimes of 
So common ts this pas- 
sion, that, thongh a distinction of 
the sex. it is no characteristic of 
the individual. Aud yet had Ia 
seraph’s eloquence, it shonld be in- 
eessantly exerted to persuade the 
woman Whom i value, that, inas- 
much as she prizes beauty (parti- 
eularly if she herscif be beautiful) 
she 1s silly, wie! ked, er unfortunate. 
After this, you will hardly expect 
me tosay any thing of your per- 
gol. 

But there is another reason for 
my silence : my dee} — would be 
ne test ofthe truth. The female 
form zeneraliy ae. in different 
devrecs. as it is viewed in different 
lights, at different hours, and by 
different eyes. ‘The sentence of 
to-day, suggested by negligence of 
dress, captious behaviour, or una- 
Intable soutien ents, would be revers- 
elto-morrow. at the intercession 
of a few om iles end affabilities, 
or atthe pleading ofa rohe , bril- 
liantly fair, and enclhantinely be- 
comiug. So, we'll say not bis ig of 
thy persen, Mad ali Na. 

tre you witty ? Are you amia- 
ble 3 ? Are you wise ? How hard to 
answer these qnvestions, so as to 
sonrey to the ebject of our scruti- 
hy.,eur precise meaning! fam al- 
most afraid to proceed. To teil 
the truth is not always to make ei- 
ther wise or happy; and, when the 
truth produces nething but resent. 
ment or misery, why should it be 
told? But eome, in order to be 
safe, I will sketch what I think a 
good character, and leave it to 
you to find its resemblance te yeur- 
self, 

The good girl, whom I wish to 
mect with, has a face that nothing 
but the seul within makes beauti- 
fal. It never yet was elouded by 
auger; neither had peev ishness, 


women. 





i 


a Ln LS Se 


reseniiment, or envy, even a me- 
mentary. place in it. The per- 
verseness or maliecnity of others 
cannot be se ereat or incessant, as 
to eonquer her pat lence. Hercha- 
"ity is large enough te take in eve- 
ry offence. Mer penetration is 
elear enouzh tosee the cuilt and 
folly of im; patien ee, it auy eituati- 
on. She has no sullen looks, no 
hasty plaints, no keen reteris; but 
all is placid sufferanee, and hea- 
veily serenity, She is good, inas. 
much as she never treats others 
hardly or eapriciousiy. She is 
perieet, inasmueh as the. injuries 
of others. so far from provoking, 
vengeance, never evem cause in: dig- 
nation, nor stop the current of that 
eharity which flows for all. 

She cultivates her mind, by re- 
ghlar and elose attention to every 
profitable study. She has lei pris 
a ue’ he greatest part of itis spent 
inreading. She deems this an a- 
musement indeed, and also a duty. 
She mn: lalges, without seruple, that 
inelina — whieh leads her to 
works of taste, faney, and demes- 
tic morality, beeause she regards 
these as the regulators, sweeteners, 
and cmbellishers of life; but wh ile 
these are her favorite pursuits, she 
by no means despises or shans the 
mere ruceed paths of history or 


science, 
Sti l, hewe teh she is no hook 
worm, no re¢luse, no pedant. “She 
micditate ieee reasons for herself ; 
and her studious hoors are be tray. 


ed, net by mere rf terary talk, by 
aneedoteso Pangesice? gs. and eritieisms 
on theirworks, by hard words, and 
formal que tations, but ‘by a certain 


dienity of thought and refinement 
Oo: language, whieh nothing but fa- 


5! 
miiiar converse with beeks ean 


give, and wh — diffuse themselves 
through all her conversation, 
She is fond of society. The 
worthy she earesses; the gay, 
thourhtless, frivolous, immoral, or 
indeeent, she treats, when she 
meets them, with striet politeness; 
but she never seeks theim, andis at 
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home to them as rarely as possi- 
ble. She endares their eompany, 
when unavoidable; but you ean- 
not subject her to a more mortify- 
ing penance. 

in her dress, she studies not 
merely the deeent and becoming, 
but alse the frugal. One of her 
chief eares is to shun all superflu- 
eus expenses. Sie always remem- 
bers, that her family are not opu- 
lent: that she has no independent 
provision. To-morrow may ravish 
from her grasp the frail. and pre- 
earious props that upheld her.— 
This reflection has made her a pat- 
tern of economy and industry.— 
She is, in many respeets, her own 
Jaundress, and, in all respects, her 
ewh sempstress. 

She weil knows the magie gra. 
ees that flow frem personal purity 
and habits ef delieacy. Beauty is 
bestowed by some power beyond 


ourselves. It most commeniy en- 


tails on the possessor infinite de- 
pravity and folly, and can neéver 
confer any real goed. A temper, 
serene amidst the evils of life, and 
the fluctuations of others, forbear- 
ing and: affectionate to all; man- 
ners, soft, mild, fail of dignity and 
personal decorum, constitute: the 
lasiing power, the bewitehing grace 
the irresistible echarm—butii I run 
en thus, I shall write a volume, in- 
stead of a letter; so I will stop 
here, and ask you, Madelina, in 
what respeets this creature of my 
faney resembles you? 

Are you studious ? Do youspend 
a ceriain proportion of each day in 


reading ? Were the reflections of 
any five minutes of your life sug- 


gested by any thing you met with 
ina book? Are any of the terms 
er ideas, whieh oceur in your eon- 
versatiou, derived fromthis souree? 
Are your friends and intimates dis- 
tinguished by their eharitable, de- 
vout, thoughtful, and home-loving 
habits? Are none of them vain, 
giddy, ridiculously prejudieed, or 
spoiled by fashion ? 

Are you diligent and eeonomi- 


eal ? Do you spend nothing upoy 
superfiuities ? Have you Mall yoy 
buy, or all you do, a view to futur 
independence, to be raised on your 
own efforis? Do you perform for 
yourself al! that deceney permits, 
and that a noble humility, a laud. 
ble frugality requires you to do? * 

Is your temper benign aud egna. 
ble? Dv you never repine at the 
want of those advantages. of per. 
son and fortune, which others pos. 
sess ? Would neta splendid vill 
andan equipage, atene for man 
misfortunes of yourself and friends 

But let me, above all, ingnire 
whether rational piety, its sanefi- 
ous, duties, and consolations, are 
any thing to you but empty sounds? 
Have the ideas of a fuiure state,a 
pure and all-seeing eye, ever found 
x moment’s place in your thoughts 
Are you at all acquainted with that 
prineiple, which enables us to love 
merit, thorgh neither beautiful nor 
rich, and te look down with pity 
on arrogance and pomp ? 


To some of these questions, ean 


dour may oblige you to answer, but 
not wiih: reluetanee ; and your 
heart, impatient of blame, may 
whisper—" Lhaveas much of these 
estimable qualities, as most others, 
I can seareely point ont one of my 
aequaintance, who (ro older than 
I) has more simplicity, fragality, 
industry, charity, eandour, or de 
votion, If Ll err, my judgment and 
not my inelination is to blame. | 
ardently wish to atiain all thats 
good, gracful, and lovely in the fe- 
male eharacter. I am always striv- 
ing to attain them ; and the failure 
of my efforts humbles and distress- 
es me, 

‘© Abaye all things, I wish to be 
reputed sensible and learned ; but 
my poor head will not allew it. 
eannot keep alive my curiosity for 
books. When I read, unless it be 
some fashionable play or novel, al 
is tedious, dark, and unintelligible: 
but I did notchoese my own under- 


stamling, and I cannot recreate My 


self; and, though nature will no 
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second my wishes, to reaeh the 
highest-place, yet I am not the ve- 
ry lowest-in the seale. I know 
myself to possess some sense, some 


generosity, -a& heart that is. both. 


ure and warm, and principles that 
will never let me stuep to mean- 
ness or falsehood; and my great 
comfort is, that few are better than 
me; many, very many are worse.” 

Thy pieas, Madelina, are per- 
feetly just. Inclination and zeal 
will go far to make us better, but 
they will not do every thing ; and 
whatever charm there may be in 
diffidences and disclaimings, it is 
absurd and pernicious to give up 
eurdaes. E rejoice in thy anxiety 
for imprevement, and applaud thee 
for respecting thyself. In looking 
round, I also find very few that 
are thy superiors, but very many 
that are, in all thy estimable qua- 
lities, much below Madelina. 

—+o— 
LETTER FROM A MOTHER 
TO HER DAUGHTER. 

THE retired habits -of» life to 
which you have been accustomed, 
my beloved Louisa, must, of course 
render the manners of those whe 
bow to that idol termed fashion, 
disagreeable, if not absolutely dis- 
gusting ; yet you must not attempt 
to form your opinion of fashiona- 
ble society in general, from the spe- 
cimen you saw of it at the Hen. 
Mrs. D.’s, for that would not only 
prove an errour of judgment, but 
an illiberal mode ef deciding. 

It has been remarked and with 
great propriety, thata stranger in. 
troduced into a family, with whose 
private history he was unacquaint- 
ed, might generally form a just 
tonception of those who presided 
atthe head of it, by the manners 


and appearance of the.domesticks; 
and the’same remark holds good 
with regard to society, for we may 
certainly aequire a knowledge of 
the disposition of our acquaintance 


by knowing that of their intimate 
friends, 


Birds of a feather 
Will flock together; 


is a trite, and in this instance, am 
appropriate maxim ; and the part 
that were assembled at the -house 
of the amiable Mrs. D.’s fashiona- 
ble relation, is exactly éf the de- 
scription | should have expected. 
When I took leave of what is eall- 
ed the: gay world, the Hoy. Mrs. 
D.-was just entering .into it, and, 
from the levity of manners in whieh 
(even as a gir!) she allowed herseif 
too great a license, 1 foretold the 
dissipated life she would lead: and 
admired and followed’as she wasat 
that period, I should not have been 
surprised at hearing she had open- 
ly defied the censure of the world. 
I am delighted at finding my Loui- 
sa’s manners were such as did not 
attract the attention of that vola- 
tile woman ; for had they done so, 
ou weuld have found it difienit to 
avoid her pressing invitations ; but 
with sueh a friend as Mrs, D. te 
protect you, I searcely need caution 


you against being seen with her in 


publie. 

Yet, as a young woman, upenr 
her entrance into life, eannot be too 
enutions, and as I know Mrs. D. 
to be the perfeet child of caprice, 
it is not improbable that she may 
hereafter be inelined to offer youa 
variety of civilities: Lis paimfal, 
I allow, to return the, apparent 
warmth of friendship with the 
freezing cold of indifferenee, or the 


repelling chillness of reserve; but 


such a mode of condvet will be in- 
dispensably necessary with every 


- character of Mrs. D.’s east. You 


tell me that Mrs. D. only pays an 
annual visit, and this in compliance 
with her husband’s wishes; but 
my dear Louisa, so well do I knew 
that if novelty should give additi- 
onal charms to your person, and 
you should happen to receive the 
attention of the other sex, she will 
eourt your aequaintance hy the 
most sedolous attentions, for the 


purpose ef attraeting te her pars _ 
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ties the most fashionable young 
men. Your friend, Emily H——, 
who you know passed last summer 
at Cheltenham with her aunt, the 
Dowager Lady H——, dined with 
me yesterday, and gave me several 
anecdotes, which justify these re. 
marks. ThoughEmily possessesa 
greater portion of personal attrac- 
tions thanusually falls to the share 
of an individual, they were not of 
the kind which appeared to please 
Mrs. D. but when she observed that 
swarms of the beaux folluwed her 
footsteps, and that net to admire 
her would have beea considered as 
a want of taste, the votary of fashi- 
on suddenly altered her mode of 
conduct, and offered the ungrateful 
Emily the most decided marks of 
fricndship and esteem. J cail that 


amiable girl ungrateful, ironically; 


and from knowing that she despis- 
ed the woman who was weak e- 
nough to pay the tribute of homage 
to personal attractions, without en- 
deavoring to discover whether she 
possessed a single mental qualifica- 
tion. But the truth is, Mrs. D.’s 
charms have long been declining ; 
and those empheras of fashion, 
who buzzed around her whilst they 
were in their zenith, haye either 
discovered the rayages which time 
makes upon the loveliest set of fea- 
tures, or have been disgusted with 
the insipidity of her conversation ; 
and, mortified at this change, she 
makes a point of professing attaeh- 
ment te every new face that is like- 
ly to’ attract a number of fashiona- 
ble yeung men to her house. 

You will, 1 fear, my dear girl, 
think your mother is going to adopt 
a new character, or rather to revive 
one, which was held in repute a- 
mongst the Romans;* but believe 
me, my love, I feel no pleasure in 
detraction ; and should not have 
made a remark that might appear 
alliberal, but from the fear that the 


* Censor, an office held high in respect 
by the Romans;a person endowed with 
authority to correct any impropriety of 


eonduct. 


lady alluded to might pay you the 
same attentions she did your amia.- 
ble young friend. rr 
impatiently shall I long for a.se- 
eond letter from you, in whieh] 
intreat you to wpen every thought 
of your heart ; and remember, m 
beloved Loyisa, that in your mother 
you will ever fiad the most indul, 
gent and the kindest of friends, [ 
was pleased with the deseription of 
your new acquaintance, Lady Char- 
lotte C ; yet, let me caution 





you, my dearest girl, against form- 


ing any hasty friendships. In faet, 
if the growth of that which assua- 
ges our cares, is not slow and pre- 
gressive, it will not arrive at matu- 
rity or strencth. Those sudden at- 
tachments, whieh are merely form. 
ed upon a pleasing exterior, and 
which are imprudently dignified 
with the appellation of. friendship, 
are merely capri¢ious partialities, 


unable to withstand the slightest — 


test. How frequently have I known 
these pretended: fsiendships des- 
troyed by the simple circumstance 
of superiority of dress ; if vanity 
did net reeeive an irrecoverable 
blow by personal decorations, the 
pomegranate+ bud was for ever 
blasted by any pointed attention 
from the opposite sex. 

Yet do not suppose I mean to in- 
fer that Lady Charlotte C. is one 
of those versatile, friveleus eha- 
raeters: her conduet te you, and 
the warmth of sisterly affection 
whieh she testified, eohvinces me 
she ig of a different turn ; but it is 
necessary to know well the dispo- 
sition of a person before you’ form 
a strong attachment to apy indivi- 
dual, however pleasing their man- 
ners, or hewever well principled 
their heart. 

I rejoice at hearing your mori 
ings are devoted to imprevement; 
how great willbe the reward you 


will reap from this temporary de- 


privation of what is termed plea- 


A plant sacred to friendship» 
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sure! and in accomplishments, as 
well as virtues, endeavour to’ eb- 
tain. the zenith ; for mere mediecri- 
ty may éasily be acquired. Nature 
has gifted. you with a sweet voice, 
but it is in, your power materially 
to improve it ; and there is a secret 
satisfaction im knewing, that by se 
doing you will have the power of 
gratifying your friends ; in shert, 


the Great Bestower of all talents, 


never intended them tu be wrapped 
up ina napkin, but that they should 
contribute te our own happiness, 
and the benefit of Society. :, 
Though the letter, whieh I shall 
inclose from my noble boy Edward, 
may give you reason to indulge the 
hope of soon embracing him, yet 
Admiral Montague informs me, 
there is little probability of it ; 
and te this mortifying disappoint- 
ment I must patiently submit, trust- 
ing that Being, who «is a father te 
the fatherless, will preserve his 
recious life. | 
Adieu, my beloved Louisa! that 
heaven-may pour its choieest bles- 
sings on your head, is the ardent 
prayer of , 
Your attached mother, - 
MEMOIR OF AGRIPPINA 
THE ELDER. . 
AGRIPPINA was the daughter 
of Mareus Visinaus Agrippa, and 
atan early age, united extraordi- 
nary talents with exalted virtue 
and female delicaey.: Yet, even in 


this brilliant charaeter, a few dark. 


Shades. were observable: a proud 
indignant spirit, inflexible obstina- 
cy, and beundless ambition, these 
were tlie fatal errours which led to 
all her subsequent sufferings.—She 
was married, while very young, to 
Germanieus, the son of Drusus, a 
Prince endued with superieur mag- 
nanimity of spirit, uncommen mild 
ness and diseretien, and undeviat- 
ing integrity ; in short, in the eha- 
raeter of Germanicus was eompris- 
ed every prineely attribute, sofien- 
ed by eyery domestie virtue. His 
judgement was equally eouspicuous 


in the cabinet as was his bravery in 
the field. .'The inereasing popula- 
rity of this young:prinee, in additi- 
en fo his near relationship to Oeta- 
vius, marked him the object of the 
artful Livia’s seeret envy ; and she 
prevailed on the weak emperour to 
send him into honourable exile. 
The faithful partuer ef his plea- 
sures was also the sharer of his 
toils ; and in Germany and Syria, 
Agrippina alternately triumphed 
in her husband’s glory, or deeply 
mourned the. ingratitude which 
suffered his important serviees te 
be repaid with the blaekest calum- 
nies. It was in scenes like these 
that the tender wife of Germanieus 
proved herself a heroine ; with her 
infant in hér arms she harangued 
the rebellious soldiery, reclaimed 
them toa sense of honour and their 
duty ; and, superiour fo the appre- 
hensions generally’ attached to the 
female charaeter, animated a whole 
eamp by her‘extraordinary courage 
and presenee of mind. When 'Ti- 
berius succeeded to the throne, he 
gave full seope to the raneour 
which had hitherto fostered in his 
bosom ; the brothers of Germani- . 
eus had, one by one, fallen beneath 
his merciless eruelty, and it was 
no difficult matter te remove the 
only remaining claimant to imperi- 
al honours. Germanieus was trea- 
eherously sacrificed, to the eternal 
disgrace of Tiberius and his guilty 
associates ; andlis diseonsolate wi- 
dow was left to struggle against all 
the horrors whieh awaited her un- 
protected state. Ignorant of the 
share which ‘Tiberius had in the 
vile transaction, Agrippina return- 
ed to Rome, to implore justice and 
mercy at the foot of the throne ; 
but how different was her recepti- 
onfrom what sheshad boitinarfoad 
been accustomed to. No triumph. 
alarches were raised fer her to 
pass through—-no acclamations of 
joy saluted her.ears—even her ewn 
family were prevented from meet. 
ing her on the road ; and the very 
frieads, who had sworn te support 
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her cause and avenge the murder of 
Germanicus, found fears for their 
own safety predominate over their 
upright prineiples, and- ignobly 
shrunk from the performance of 
their highsounding promises. A- 
grippina, indignant at this treat- 
ment, lacautiously expressed her- 
self in teruss which refleeted aeri- 
moniously on thé senate, and ren 
dered lier an object of implacable 
hatred to Tiberius. . The populace 
sympathized with her sorrow and 
unjust treatment, and openly ex- 
pressed their condolence, sledding 
tears of unfeigned anguish over the 


‘urn of their departed here; but 


these tokens of attachment served 
only to augment thé malice of her 
enewies ; and the wretched Agiip- 

inf was torn, in the dead of the 
night, fromthe arms of her weep- 
ing ehildren, and conveyed to the 
island of Pandatéie¢ve; where, in a 
miserable dungeon, exposed to the 
vilest barbarities inflicted by a 
bratal jailer, she dragged on a bur- 
thensome’ existence. 
titude and piety were still exempla- 
ry ; and she supported her n.isfer- 
tunes with the proud consciousness 
of innate reetitade, till death ter- 
minated herexpectations and her 
sufferings. Her daughter, ecommon- 
ly called Asrippiua the younger, 


was placed, at an early age, under’ 


the eare of her grandmother, the 
venerable Antonia, who endeavour- 
ed, in vain, to form her mind in the 
mold of her excellent mother’s. 
The young Agrippina inherited all 


the charms and taleuts of that un-. 


happy princess ; but her heart was 
the seat of hyprocrisy and artifice. 
Her eldest brother, the amiable 
Drusus, had shared the fate of his 
unfortunate parents ; and Caligula, 
the youngest brother of Agrippina, 
instead ef becoming her guardian 
and protector, initiated her into 
the practice of the most odious 
vices. ([Itis said that Agrippina 
poisoned her husband in order to 
make her soa emperour. ) 


Yet her for- | 


On the ill effects which may pro- 
ceed from rocking childrén. 
sleep. ee 
IN a treatise published many 

years age by an Italian physician, 

there are some ingenious remarks 
on the practice of rocking ehildren 





to sleep. * This motion,’ says the 


author, ‘must injute the delicate 
texture of the brain, spoil their di- 
gestion, turn the milch in their ste- 
machs, make them squeamish, and 
occasion many disorders in the 
bowels, to which itis no wonder 
that children are so subject.” § It 
seems to be intended by nature,’ he 
further observes, * that mankind 
should pass the early state of in- 
faney in a kind of lethargie compo- 
sure, which contributes ta ripen 
and perfeet the organs. But when 


this time is passed, and they begin © 


to give symptoins of their sensibili- 
ty by their frequent eries, ought 
we to suppress these eries, and pre- 
vent them from paying tribute to 
nature ? Would it not be better to 
leave them to themselves, and let 
them sink gradually into that ealm 
condition to which their fatigue of 
spirits would presently reduce 
them ? “Those impatient nurses, 
who are in haste to bring them 
again into their state of original 
stupefaction by rocking them, of- 
ten substitute very melancholy dis- 
orders by endeavouring to relieve 
them from slight sufferings whieh 
are inseparable from the condition 
of human nature.’ 

Two men happening to jostle 
each other in the streets, says one, 
‘J never permit a blackguard to 


take the -wall.’—* I do,” said the’ 


other, aud instantly made way. 


A shabby beau (who now and 
then borrows a suit of his taylor, 
when he cannot afford to buy) up- 
pearing a few weeks ago in a suit 


of black, was asked by a person 2® — 


met if he was in mourning for’ 
friend? “Oh, no,” says hey 


wear it beeause itis Lent.” 9 
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ts Amusing. 
' —w 0 D0 ——— 
” One John Robinson, was once eal, that is for the good of my trade 
: employed by the English ministry Jam a surgeon.” 
‘ for the purpese of manoeuvring 
a ' the house of commons into their Sir Roger De Curtis having re- 
. measures. Mr. Fox,in the course ceived orders, while in London, to 
of aspeech inthe house of com- take the command.of a sqiiadren, 
4 mons, When he was enlarging on and hoist his ‘flag on hoard the 
* the influence exerted by govern- Formidable, at Portsmouth, he tra- 
“ ment over the members, observed, velled for dispatch withoug ser- ; 
If that it was generally understood, vants, plainly dressed, in the mail 
a that there was a person emiployed coach. As it frequently happens 
d by the minister, as Manager of the in this sort of cenveyance, ihe 
" House of Commens.—Here there passengers were unknown to each 
vf wasa general ery of name him! other, and Sir Roger found himself 
a name him! * No, says Mr. Fox, in company witha young man, whe 
" Ido not choose to name him, tho’ proved by his uniform to be @ mate 
. Ieould do it, as easily as say Jack of the Kast Indiaman, then lying 
f Robinson.”’ at the Mother Bank. When they 
Ht had proceeded within afew miles 
Ihaye heard of one gentleman, of Petersfield, the young officer 
. who gave a bookseller the dimen- pulled out some cheese and bread 
" sions of his shelves, to fit up his from his bundle, and invited his 
0: livrary ; and of another, who giv- fellow trayellers to eat. Duarip q 
we ing orders for the same kind of the repast, he treated them with 
of furniture, just mentioned, that he seaphrases, which induced/the ad. 
vi must have Pope, and Shakspear, miral, joeosely, to ask ween 7d f 
‘ and Milton.—** And hark ye,” he simple questions relative toma@uti-_ i 
i. added, “ if either of those fellows eal taeties ;—among others he de= . i 
al should publish any thing new, be manded. how sailors could see-at 
e. sure to let me have it, for Iehoose night, and whether they were not 
4 tohave all their works.” sometimes compelled to tie the 
: ‘ ship te a post or tree till morning? 
h A coachmaker, remarking the ‘The mate was not backward in af 
fyshionable stages of carriages, bestowing a few hearty anathemas }, 
a said, that a sociable was all the upon the ignorance and lubberl | 
tonduring the honeymoon, anda _ lingo of the admiral, who laughed - yi 
le sulky, ever after.” heartily at the joke, but bore the | 
rough observations of the sailor, H| 
_ The late Mr. Townsend, walk- and the contemptuous grins of his “ i! 
ing dewn Broadstreet, Bristol, dur- fellow passengers with the great- 
tg an illumination,observed aboy est good humor. On ‘their arrival 
breaking every window that had. at Portsmouth, the admiral shook 
a hotalicntin it. Mr. T. asked hands with the mate, and went on 
him how he dared to destroy peo- board hisship. The same day the 
“y ple’s property in that manner? adiniral eame on shore with his \ 
P- “Oh,” said the urchin, “it is all broad gold laced hat and uniform, 


for the good of the trate, Jama 
glazier.” << All for the good of 
the trade, is it 2°? suid Mr. T. rais- 
Ing his eane and breaking the-boy’s 
mead; there, there, you young ras- 
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attended by several of bis barge-— 
men, and walking up Point-street, 

he met his late fellow aggre lt 
the mate of the Indiaman. Betore 











the latter eould recover from his ; 
surprise, Sir Roger accosted hime " 
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with “* What eheer, mess-mate ; 
you see I am not the lubber you 
took me for ; but eome, as I break- 
fasted out of your locker this morn- 
ing, you shall splice the main brace 
with me this evening: then you 
may square youryards and run be- 
fore the wind to the Mother Bank.”’ 
The mate, with astonishment apo- 
logised.as well as he was able, for 
the liberties he had taken with the 
admiral, who seon released him 
from his embarrassment, and advis- 
ed him over a bottle, never to be 
; decoyed in future by false colours, 
bat te look sharply at the mould 
and trim of every vessel he met 
a he suffered her to surprise 
im. 








. When Marshal Tallard was rid- 

| ing with the Duke of Marlborough 

ti invhis carriage, after the victory of 
Blenheim, ‘ My lord Duke,’ says 
the marshal, you have had the ho- 

| neur of beating the best troops in 
world. ‘ I hope,’ replied the Duke, 
* yeu except those who have had 
the honour of beating them.” 





A philesopher and a wit were 
erossing the water, when a high 
' gale arising, the philosopher seem- 
ed under great apprehension lest 
he should ge tothe bottom. * Why,’ 
said his friend, ‘that will suit your 
genius toa title ; as for my part, I 
am only for skimming the surface 
ef things.’ 


A man, sitting one evening at an 
alehouse, thinking how to get pro- 
.Vision for the next day, saw ano- 
ther,dead drunk, on the opposite 
bench, A thought instantly struck 
him, and going to the landlord, he 
said,‘ do you not wish to get rid of 
this sot ?’ * Aye, to be sure,’ return- 
ed he, and half a crown shall 
speak my thanks.’ ‘ Agreed,’ said 
the other, ‘ get mea sack.’ ‘A sack 
was brought, and. put over the 
drunken guest, Away tradged the 
man with his burthen, till he eame 
to the house of a noted regurreeti- 
enist, when he knocked at the door, 


* whio’s*there Pr’ said a voiee. «7 


have brought you a subject,’ repli. 


ed the man, ‘so eome quick, give 
me my fee.’ 


sited in the surgery. 
of: quick walking had pretty near. 
ly recovered tlie poor victim, who, 
hefore the other had heen gone fiyg 
minutes began to endeavour to ex. 
trieate himself from the sack, 
The purehaser, enraged at being 
thus outwitted, ran after the may 
who had deceived him, eollared 
him andgeried, ‘ why, you dogy the 
man’s alive ?. * Alive !? answered 
the other, * so much the better, kill 
him when you want him.’ 


A very plainman was aeting the 
eharacter of -Mithridates ona 
French theatre, when Monima said 
te him, ‘ My lord, you change 
countenance ;’ a yeung fellow w 
the pit erted, * for heaven’s sake, 
let him.’ 


_A physician who lived: in Lor 
don, visited a lady who resided at 
Chelsea ; after continning his vi- 
sits for some time, the lady ex- 
pressed an appreheusion that il 
might be ineenvenient for him te 
come so far on her account. * Oli 
by no means,’ replied the doetor, 
‘I have another patient. in the 
neighborhood, and I always stt 
eut, hoping to kill two birds with 
one stone,’ ’ 


A Lacedemonian having fallen 


in battle, his conqueror aimed @ 
blew athis baek. Wounded and 
weak as le was, he made an effort 
to turn himself, § Strike me before; 
he cried, « that my friends may nol 
blush for me after my death.’ 


A foolish fellow said in compa 
ny, ‘an idea strikes me,” A wag 
replied, « I am surprised,at it.’ . 


‘ You are always yawning,’ said 


‘My 


a woman to her. husband. 





dear friend,’ replied he, the hus 
band and wifé are one, when I a@ 


alone, I grow weary ry 7 é, 





a ) 


‘fhe money was in. 
mediately paid, and the saek :j 
The motiog 
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A gentlemaa observed, thatréve- 
ry monumental inscription ought to 
be in latin ; because, in conse- 

uenee of its being a dead language 
it would always /ive, 


In Dublin there are several lit- 
(le stands for shoe blacks. An 
Englishman, having availed him- 


mm .lf of the eonveuience of one of 


them, and paid his little shoe blaek 
witha considerable degree of 
haughtiness, upon which the young 
urchin said, * By my shoal! ail the 
polish you have is upon your boots 
and I gave it you,’ 


Lonis XIV. was told, that lord 


Stair was one of the best bred mea | 


inRurope. ‘1 shal! soon put him 
to the test,’ said. the king; and 
asking lord Stair to take an airing 
with him, as soon as the door of 
the coach was epened, he bade him 
assand goin: The-other bowed 
and obeyed. The king said, ‘ the 
world is in the right in the charac- 
ler it gives : Another person would 
have troubled me with eeremony.’ 


An honest jack tar would be 
eoaehed up to London from Dept- 
ford, but thought it.a very unbe- 
coming thing in him, who had jast 
heen paid off, and had money in 
plenty, not te have a whole coach 
tohimself; of course, he took all 
the places, seating himself at the 
same time'on the top. ‘The coach 
was about te set.off, when a gen- 
tleman appeared, who was holding 
an altercation with the eoachman 
on the absurdity ef his insisting 
thet all the seats were taken, and 
hota person in the coach. Jack 
overhearing high words, thought, 
as he had paid for full freight, he 
had a right to interfere, and in- 
quired what was the matter. On 
being told, that the gentleman was 
much disappointed at not getting a 
seat, he replied, ‘ You lubber, stow 
him away in the hold, bat Ill be 
if she shall eome upon deck,’ 


A new mode of challenging a jury. 

An Irish bookseller, previous te 
his trial, in whieh he was defend- 
ant, was informed by his counsel, 
that if there were any of the jury ~ 
to whom he had any objections, he 
might legally ehallenge them. 
‘ By J—s, and so 1 will,’ replied 
he, ‘if they don't bring»me off 
handsomely, I will challenge every 
man of them.’ 


A medieal gentleman, in an ad- 
vertisement, informed the publie, 
that he had removed from his eld 
station to a place near the chureh- 
yard, for the accommodation of his 
patients, 


A certain bruising parson, hay- 
ing been examined as a witness in 
the court. ef King’s Beneh, the ad- 


. verse counsel ‘attempted to brow- 


heat him. I think you are the 
bruising parson, said he. ‘ I am,* 
says the divine, ‘and if yeu doubt 
it, I will give it you under my 
hand.’ 


A gentleman, who was well. 
known to be fond of his bottle, said 
one day, after having drank pretty 
freely, that the wine was very 
thick.  ‘* No,’ said a friend, ¢ it is 
you are too thick. with the wine.’ 


A punster observing & person 
folding some bank bills remarked, 
‘ you must be in exceHent business 


for I see you double your money ve- 


ry easily.’ 


An oratér began a speech with 
promising that he should divide 
the subject he was about te treat of 
into thirteen heads. ‘The audiénce 
began te murmur, and to interrupt 
this formidable beginning. ‘ But,’ 
eontinued the orator, ‘to prevent 
my being too prolix, I shall omit a 
dozen of them.” 


On the edge of: a ‘small river ia 
the county of Gavan in Ireland is 
a stene with the fellowing strange. 
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inscription, no doubt: intended for 
the infermation of strangers, tra- 
velling that way-——‘ N. B, When 
this stone is out of sight, it is un- 
safe te ford the river.’ 


Mr. was not remarkable fer 
his?punctual atfendance on. public 
worship. A friend once asked 
him, why he was so frequently 
eulpable in that respect P? He said, 
that neighbour sueh a one snored 
so intolerably that he could not 
sleep. : 





A countryman who had-been 
sreatly eheated in the exchange of 
his horse for newrum at Hartford, 
inquired for a justice, to enter his 
complaint; and was told, that he 
had better apply to the mayor of 
theeity. ‘The mare,’ said the 
countryman,‘ who’s that?’ Whiy, 
eur chief magistrate is a mayor, 
replied the eit, with a contemptu- 
ous sneer. * Well,’ said the coun- 
tryman, ‘ that locks grateful; as 
you have made your estates out of 
old horses, to choose a mare for 
your-chief magistrate.’ 


A gentleman in conversation 
with the chaplain of Castle Willi- 


am, near Boston, observed te him, 


that his task was much easier than 
that allotted to other ministers: 
and being asked why ? replied, 
* because your hearers are convict- 
ed already ; and yeu have nothing 
to do but convert them.’ 


Soon after the treaty of peace 
between Eevcland and America, 
the master of an American vessel 
in London feil in company with 
some sharpers, who urged him ve- 
ry much to join them ina botile or 
two of porter. He consented to 
go to a public house, whore, after 
they had all drank very freely, 
they dropt off one by -one, till at 
last the Yankey was left quite 
alone. Theinakeeper coming in 


observed to him that he supposed 
he was not much acquainted with 





their ‘ Euglish blades.” 6 Tigy) 
not,’ replied the American. * Waj 
(said the innkeeper) the reeKoning 
falls on you.’ * Does it (replieditj 
other, affecting surprise, andelg 

ping his hand to pay it, batspans 
ing, he says) well, if that be th 
ease, giveme another bottle befor 
I go.’ .'The invkeeper stepped ou; 
to getit. In the mean time the 
American wrote on the table, ‘] 
leave you American handles fo 
English blades,’ and walked off in 
his turn. 


A baechanalian eandidate offer. 
ing for a eountry boreugh in “Eng. 
Jand, the electors unaiimousl}y a. 
sreed that ha was'a very proper 
man to SwpPORT. 

In the year 4775, at Boston, s 
centinel was placed at the doerof 
a clerzymay of great wit, to. kee 
him, as was supposed, from havin 
any communication withthe Bri 
tish, The reverend doctor ons 
day wishing for a quarter of meat 
from the market, applied ‘te the 
honest centinel to go to the market 
and bring it; but he replied, he 
was placed there to guard? 
vereuce. Never mind that 
ed the doctor, putting. om “tigae 
coutrements, give me your gum and 
cartouch box, and I will keep sen 
try uatil ‘you return. * THe mat 
complied, ard the doetor was, to 
the great mirth of all the neigh ] 
bours, seen walking before his own 
door, in that ludicrous attire, till 
the man returned with the meut. 










A Seottish clergyman, in. what 
he faeetiously terms,‘ A faithful 
translation of Sonnini’s travels ia 
Egypt,’ informs his readers, tliat 
at Malta ‘ the ridges of the houses 
are all flat terraces,’ and that, * at 
Rosetta: the inhabitants cut the 
throats of their ducks, and in that 
situation keep them alive, with 
their wings broken,’ and lastly, 
that * the Orientals never takea 
walk but on horseback.’ 
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THE BEE, THE VIOLET AND 
PANSY. 


Shepherd, if near thy artless breast 


The god of fond desires repair, 
[mpiore > bein for a gentie.cuest, 


Implore him with anwearied 
prayer. ~ 
Should beauty’s soul-enchantiag 
smile, ' 
Love-kindling looks, and ea 
tures Say § 
Should these thy Subderian eye tee 
rutte, 
And steal thy careless heart a- 
way. - 


That heart shall soon with sorrow 
swell, 
‘And soon the erring eye deplore, 
If in the beauteous bosom dwell 
No gentle virtuc's genial store. 


Far from his hive one summer day 
A young and yet anpractis’d bee, 
Borne by his tender wings away, 
Weat forth the flowéry world to 
see. 7 


"The morn, the noon, in’ play he 


ass’, 
Bat. when the shades of evening 
GumMe, 
No pare nf brow alt the a ate repast, 
And fi Lintness seiz’ *d his little 
frame. 3 


By nature urg’d, by sustinet led, 
The hesem, of a Dower he sought, 
Where streanis rnourn’d round w 
mossy bed, 
And vioters ail the bank in- 
wrought. 


Of kindred race, but briet ter dyes, 
On that fair bank a pansy grew, 

That borrow’d from indulgent skies, 
A veivet shade and purple hue. 


The tints that streamn’d with glossy 
gold, 
The velvet sap the purple hue 


The stranger wonder’? to behold, 


Aad to its beauteous Bosom flew, 


Not fonder haste the. lover speeds, 
Atev ening” 3 fall, his fair to meet 


When o’er the hardly-bending 
meads, 
He springs on more than mortal 
faat,. 


Nor slows ‘his eya with brighter 
glee, 


> 


' When stealing near her orient | 


breast, 
Than feli the fond enamor’d ber, 
When first the golden bloom he 


pres. 
Ah! pity much his yenuth untried, 
His heart’ in beauty’s” magie 


spell! | 
So never passion thee hetide, 
But where the ‘geuial virtues 


dwell. 


vain he seeks these virtues 
there 3 
No soui-sustaining 
bound: 
No honey’d sweetness to repair 
The long uid waste of hifels foand. 


Tn 


charms a- 


An aged bee, whose labors led 
Through those fair springs, and 
meadsof "gold, , 
His feeble wing, hisdr coping head, 
Beheld, and pitied io behold. 


66 Fi y; fond adventurer, fly the art,’ 

“ That eourts thine eye with fair 
attire ; 

“ Who smiles to win the heedless 


heart, 
“Will smile to ‘see that heart 
expire. 


“This modest flower of humbler 
hue, 
“ That boasts no depth of slows 
ing dyes, 


; 
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‘ Array’d in unbespangled blue, 
“The simple clothing of the 


skies. 


“( This lewer, with balmy sweet- 
ness blest, 

“May. yet thy languid life re- 
| new: 

He iadesand. to the vioLeT’s 
breast 

The little vagrant faintly flew. 

FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 

I HOPE, Mr. Oldschool, you 
will not deem me intrusive, ‘for 
having effered to your considerati- 
on some lines, written on the splen- 
did victory achieved by eaptain 


Jones, of the United States’ sloop . 


of war Wasp, in an engagement 
with the British sloop of war Fro- 
lic. .. Probably the records of naval 
history will not furnish another 
ifstanee ef a victory so decisive, 
with sueh inequality of foree, a- 
chieved in so short a space, with 
so much damage to the enemy, and 
with so little comparative loss, If 


_ any thing could add to our gratifi- 


cation, it is the peculiar modesty 
with which captain Jones relates 
this brilliant affair, in his official 
account of the transactien, 


Fresu blows the gale—o’er O- 
cean’s azure realm, 
« In goodly trim, the gallant ves. 
sel glides :” 
Heroie Jonrs, presiding, takes 
the helm, 
His eountry’s honour is the star 
that guides ! 


A band of heroes all his dangers 
share! 
Who, when their country calls 
them, te provoke, 
The dread, th’ unequai contest, 
nobly dare 
Thered artillery of the British oak! 


At length, impell’d by favourite 
ales along, 
Majestie now she pioughs the bri- 


ny deeps, 


The dread avenger of eur coun- 
try’s wrong, 
While, undistarb’d, the treasur’d 
vengeance sleeps. 


Dim in th’ horizon, Albian’s hos- | 


tile star, 
In silent grandeur, rises on ‘the 
sight : 
Terrific “snet! honour’d wide 
and far— 
The harbinger of death, and iis 
affright. 


Near and mere near the bloody 
contest draws— 


Frowning they meet, and awfully | 


: serene— 
And, ere the strife begins, in-so- 
lemn pause, 
They stand and watch the narrow 
space between. 


It was an hour te none but he- 
rees dear, 
When vulgar mortals’ tremble and 
despair : 
When ali the patriot has to hope, 
or fear, 
Seems but suspended by a single 
hair. 


At such au hour, what hostile 
passions meet + : 
What wild emotions enter and de- 
part ! 
What vhopes of glory! fears of 
foul defeat! — 
All throng, tumultuous, through the 
stoutest heart ! 


But mark ! around what sudden 
glooms infest, . 
As if the clouds that sail’d the 
realms of air, 
Atonee, had settled on the oceans 
breast, 
And fixed the region of contention 
there. 


Unusual darkness on the surface 
lies, 

A night of eenen veils the combat 
ever, 
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Now light returns: but what dis- 
may and rout ! 
How eold the cheek where hope 
was se elate ! 
And the pale lip still quivers with 
the shout 
Of joy and triumph in the hour of 
fate. 


Short was the eontest—O ! in pi- | 


ty, spare! 
Ye sights, uoholy ! vanish from my 
ken : 
For supplicating Merey’s cries, 
forbear ! 
Nor taunt with vietory these dying 
men. 


But weleome, heroes! ta your na- 
tive laud ; 
Safe from-th’ ar dieus perils of the 
fight ; 
Aud caienien; gallant leader of 
the band ! 
Who blushes when he finds his 
fame so bright. 


And weleome Bootn and Rob- 
GEeRs ! welcome Knicurt! 
And Rarrp !—such noble souls will 
ne’er refuse 
This poor requiital, and with 
rudeness slight ° 
The humble offtring of ne venal 
Muse. 


Nor Craxrow shall thy werth 
dusung remain, 
Thy early day betokens promise 
\ fair ; 
For glory hover’d round the 
brows of pain, 
And mark’d unseen the future hero 
there. . 


Nor shall thy merits, Bipvxe, 
pass untold, 
When cover’d with the caunon’s 
flaming breath, 


Disturb’d by victor shouts and Onward he press’d, uncerguera- 
dyius eries— bly bold, © 

By lightning — andthe thun- We fear’d ishononr, but he spurn- 
; der’s roar. ed at death: 


He’ mov’d the foresiont of’ the 
gallant band, 
Undautited by the roar.of hostilé 
arms 3 
Aud led reluctant Victory by the 
hand. 
Confus’d and blushing, i 
of charms. 


in her blazé 


Then weleome, heroes! for your 
glory lives; | 
Nor shail. malignant Envy daré 
assail 3 
Receive the laurel which your 
country gives, 


And share her triumphs while md 
tells the tale. ' 


—— 


LINES 
Ona young lady’s talking a vonage, 


Ye winds, be hushed—forbear to 


roar, 
Ye waves, nor proudly lash the 
shore; 
Be liush’d ye storms, in Silence 
sleep, 


Nor rage destruetive o’er the deep. 
Aspasia sails—and at her side 
The Beauties on the ocean ride. 


Rise, Neptune, from tly coral 

bed, 

And lift on high thy peaceful bed; 

Calm with thy nod the raging 
main, 

Or bid the biblows rage in vain. 

Aspasia sails—dand at her side’ 

The Graces on the ocean ride. 


Attendants of the watery ged, 

Ye Tritons, leave your green a- 
hede; 

Ye Nereids, with your flowing hair, 

Arise, arid make the nymph your 
eare. 

Aspasia sails—and at her side 

The Muses on the ocean ride. 
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‘Thou seaborn ‘Yenas, from thine My breasts cmition gave birth to 


isle, 
Propitious oa the voy age smiles 
Already anxious for thé fair, 
Thy winged son.prefers his pray- 
at; 2% 
Aspasia sails—and at her side 
The Loves upon the ocean ride. 


Let aut attend—and bid the 
« breeze 
Plow softly —bid the swelling seas 
Swell gently—for such worth be- 

fore 

The ocean’s kosom never bores 
fispasia sails—and at her side 
The Virtues ov the ecean rise: 


—— 
From the Freemason’s Magazine. 


Avfew evenings since the author 
was modulating a Pensive Ada- 
gio on the Piano forte as a young 
lady entered the room; and ia 
the bewitching language ef fe- 
male softness, requested him to 
ehange the dull depressive air to 
a lively ad libutum movement. 


IT wasa request that elated my 
soul, 
(Thou fair siameless she) with 
delight I obey; 
Time’s pensive movement 
should never control 
Thy heart’s fondest wish—to be 


happy and gay. 


For 


Adagio cach lively sensation de- 


presses; 
Thy sentient pwsation allegro 
inspires; 
Musie’s soft note with the.tend’rest 
caresses; 
In duleet vibration repays thy 
desires. 


Thy mini’s strong expression eesta- 
tically thriliing— 

From those tell-tales, thy eyes, 
Tread all it desir’d; 


a feeling 


Too keen fare. posscssion—it 
breath’ d and expir’d. 


May virtue innate in thy breast e- 


ver reign; 
And life gaily hiooim in nature's 
fair wreath; 
Through time’s feeting joys that 
‘contentinent obtain. 
The banquet of innoceace, ever 
must breathe. 
FROM THE PORT FOLIO, 
ODE TO HONOUR, | 
Harr ! Spirit of the lion Mreod! 
I bail thee ! monarch of my soul; 
Whorguid’st my veins’ mad rail 
ing flood; 
Proud chieftain! of supreme-conta 
Crown’d with lis , thron’d 
in storm, 
First born in battle’s,raging fore 
Thy mandate ‘bids ‘the phalanx 
form, 
Where even demons take their’ 
course. 


ghtning 


Thy thirsting, like “the Danish 
shade, 
By no lipation is appeas’d, 


Until the reckouing blood lias 


paid, 
And vengeance has thy spirit eas’d: 


Thine are the sybil tomes of fate, 
For should-one gaered page be lost, 

Repeutence then is vain and late; 
The rest is kept with double cost. 

ve 

‘Tis but to offer at.thy shrine 

That crowns from dapger’s front 
are torn : 

And ’tis for.thee that we entwine 

Those laurels which the sword 


And that mild dietate comes from 
thee; 
Which teaches Pride to stoop his: 
crest; 
Bending, to gentle courtesy, 
The feroer inmates of his breast. 
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